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THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS IN ENGLAND 


UCH was expected from the appointment of Lord Cornwallis to an 
important post in the British army, in its attempts to subdue the 
rebellionin America. His previous military record had been such 

as to justify their expectations, and the general success which had fol- 
lowed him in his Southern campaign, seemed to confirm the wisdom of 
his appointment. The news of the defeat of General Gates at Camden, 
August 16th, 1780, had been received with the greatest satisfaction in 
England, and it was believed. that Cornwallis had completely crushed 
the rebellion in the South. It is true that the affair at King’s Mountain 
{See Magazine of American History, Nov., 1880) furnished evidence 
that the smouldering embers of opposition to Great Britain were still 
burning, and it was not realized that the defeat of Colonel Ferguson 
was “ the beginning of the end” of the final overthrow of the English 
army in the South. What was the feeling of the British soldiers who 
were still at Camden, after the defeat of General Gates, appears from a 
letter written from that place, under date of November 13, 1780. 


‘*We are under no apprehensions of having a visit paid us by the Americans. They have 
nothing for miles round to subsist 01; and their only incitement for coming into the country, is 
plunder. Lord Cornwallis is perfectly recovered (he had had an attack of bilious fever), and his 
army in high spirits.” 


Some weeks later, Lieut.-Colonel H. Balfour, under date of Char- 
leston, January 16, 1781, writes Lord George Germain : 


‘*It is with pleasure, I inform your Lordship, that many of the principal inhabitants of this 
province, and some who held the chief offices under the late rebel power, have reverted to their 
loyalty, and declared their allegiance to his Majesty’s government.” 


A day later, the 17th, Captain Bowers, of the ship Halifax, writes 
from Charleston : 


‘“ We promise ourselves a brilliant campaign ; to which opinion the approved military ability 
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of our great and good commander of the Southern army adds almost an absolute certainty. By the 
first of April, we flatter ourselves, North Carolina and Virginia will be in the King’s peace ; a 
blessing which the repenting rebels of this Colony begin with gratitude to acknowledge.” 


The roseate view taken by the naval officer is confirmed by an army 
officer, who writes from Portsmouth, Va., under date of January 23, 
1781: 

‘‘ The station his Majesty’s forces have now taken in the Southern Colonies, must be the 
means of entirely crushing the rebellion here, asit is impossible the rebels can have any communi- 
cation with the North, but by a round of several miles through swamps and other places, as disad- 
vantageous.” 


In connection with this letter, we find the following: 


‘‘ The province of South Carolina being now happily restored to government, and peace and 
tranquility established, Lord Cornwallis, as one of the first salutary works to the new government, 
has appointed a board of commissioners, to ascertain the progressive depreciation of the currency, 
issued by the usurpers in that province, and by the Continental Congress,” 


Meanwhile there began to appear some foreshadowings of what, in 
a few months, was destined to effect a complete change in public 
opinion in England touching the progress of the government in bring- 
ing to a successful close the rebellion in the American Colonies. A 
gentleman in South Carolina, writing to his friend in London, under 
date of February 24, 1781, says: 


‘*T should be very happy indeed to confirm your supposed orderly state and government of this 
country, since the surrender of Charleston, but am very sorry to inform you, it is far otherwise. 
For a while, there was a calm, which made us hope resistance was at an end, but it was of 
short duration. The surges had scarcely subsided, before the storm gathered afresh, which being 
industriously nourished and aroused by the sons of treason and rebellion, has again burst on this 
unhappy distracted country, which, at present, abounds with robbers and plunderers, and who, 
generally, and without distinction, carry into captivity all the friends of good government they 
meet with; insomuch that we are not safe 20 miles from Charleston. Such is our present unhappy 
situation, and God only knows when our sufferings will have an end.” 


An army officer at New York takes a more hopeful view of things, 
He thus writes to his friend in London, under date of March 27, 1781, 
a little less than seven months prior to the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis: 


‘«T have the pleasure to acquaint you that our affairs here go on so extremely well that I doubt 
not but we shall soon be masters of America ; for it is impossible for them to hold out much longer. 
Washington’s army is reduced to a handful of men, half starved, without clothing, and in want of 
every necessary, daily deserting, some coming over to us, and others returning home. General 
Gates is driven out of both the Carolinas, and every expedition our troops go upon, proves suc- 
cessful, and we believe that the summer’s campaign will finish the American war. The city is 
crowded with inhabitants, who come from all parts of America, to be out of the hands of the 
arbitrary Congress, who are becoming odious to the greatest part of the people.” 
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The Carolina Gazette of the same date with that of the army officer, 
inakes the announcement that “in consequence of the signal victory 
lately obtained by his Excellency, Earl Cornwallis, over the Rebel 
Army under General Greene, a Feu-de-Joye was fired by the whole 
Garrison off Duty; the Town was very generally illuminated, and the 
night concluded with every demonstration of joy.” 

The influence of the conflicting reports which came from America 
is traceable in the debates of the House of Commons. On Wednesday, 
May 30, 1781, Colonel Hartley moved for leave to bring in a bill empow- 
ering his Majesty to treat with persons who may be authorized to agree 
on terms of peace with America. Lord North contended that the 
King, of his own prerogative, without the intervention of Parliament, 
could make peace with America, and therefore the motion was an 
impertinence. Mr. Fox replied to Lord North in a long and animated 
speech, saying, among other things, that “if the Crown had the power 
to make peace with America, it was very clear that ministers had not 
the wz//—that they were averse to peace, because the war with the colonies 
was necessary to maintain them in their places; and with 7¢, their con- 
sequence in the empire must expire—it was therefore incumbent on 
them, not to have a wish for peace, as long as they desired to keep their 
places.” He closed his speech, which was packed with argument and 
sharp satire, by professing his great satisfaction at finding an oppor- 
tunity, before the rising of Parliament, for expressing his sentiments on 
so important a subject. Lord George Germain came to the support 
of the government, and boldly asserted the right of the King, if, in his 
wisdom, he saw fit, on his sole authority, to conclude a peace with 
America. He closed a long speech by saying that, though he was 
ardently desirous of peace with America, yet, if it could not be obtained 
without an admission of her independence, he, for one, would forego 
the blessings of peace rather than give his vote for so degrading a con- 
fession. Burke followed in a speech, full of fire and wit, some of the 
latter bordering, if he was correctly reported, a little too much on the 
vulgar, for refined and polite ears to listen to, but which, we doubt not, 
convulsed a portion, at least, of the Commons with irrepressible 
laughter. 

The motion of Colonel Hartley was voted down—Ayes, 72; Noes, 
106. On the same day the London Chronicle announced that “the last 
letters from Cornwallis contain very pleasing accounts of the unanimity 
which prevails in Charleston,” and adds that “the French ministry are 
thrown into great dejection by the confirmation of General Greene’s 
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defeat ; and the vigor with which Lord Cornwallis pushes his successes 
in the Southern Colonies, gives them the most alarming appre- 
hensions.” 

* There was another spirited debate in the House of Commons on 
American affairs on the 12th of June. Mr. Fox made another able plea 
for conciliation, citing Lord Cornwallis himself, as endorsing his own 
frequently expressed opinion on the impracticability of attempting to 
subdue the colonies by force of arms. The vast extent of country to 
be traversed, the difficulty of procuring provisions, the liability to sud- 
den attacks from unexpected quarters, were alluded to, as obstacles to 
success, which the commander of the British army in the South very 
distinctly recognized. He had, it was true, gained victories over Gen- 
erals Gates and Greene, but he had no one good consequence of his 
success, not being joined by any body of Americans, as he expected, 
nor even retaining the ground upon which he had conquered. Of 
course, among the gentlemen who replied to the great Commoner, was 
Lord Germain. He repeated what he had so often said, that he would 
never recognize the independence of the American Colonies. “He 
had always protested against independence; he would do so to his 
latest breath. A reconciliation upon terms that should not dissolve the 
sovereignty of the country over the colonies was what he worked for.” 
He closed his speech with the utterance of words which indicated he 
was controlled by those motives of commercial policy which have 
always so largely influenced the action of the English government. He 
said “that it was proper to proceed with vigor in the prosecution of the 
war, and not leave it in the power of the French to tell the Americans 
that ¢iey had procured their independence, and were consequently entitled 
to a preference, tf not an exclusive right to their trade.” 

General Burgoyne made a draft on his own bitter experience, 
declaring “that no man cou/d go out with more zeal in the service of 
his country, and that, in consequence, he did his best; but when he 
came there he found that he had been greatly deceived respecting the 
dispositions of the Americans and their power of procuring provisions, 
recruits, etc.” He warmly supported Mr. Fox. Pitt, who made one of 
his vigorous speeches, declaring “that he was from principle an enemy 
to that cruel, oppressive and ruinous measure—the American war, a 
war which had with the strictest propriety been called an accursed war.” 
After several other members of the House had spoken, Fox closed the 
debate, making, as the London Chronicle tells us, “one of the best 
replies ever made in Parliament,” and ended by saying that “the faces 
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of the opposite Bench were full of doubt, confusion and despair. He 
hoped, therefore, necessity would oblige them to make peace.” The 
motion of Mr. Fox was then put, and the result was: Ayes, 99; 
noes, 172. 

An extract from a letter written from New York, under date of May 
24th, shows how the hopes of the friends of the administration were 
kept alive. The writer says: 

‘You would be amazed to see what numbers daily flock into this city from all parts, from 
whom we learn that Congress is broken up, and most of them are returned home, there to wait in 
hopes that the royal prociamation will soon be published, granting a free pardon to all those that 
have been any ways concerned in the rebellion, on surrendering at a certain day. However, be it 
as it may, they cannot hold out much longer, General Washington being determined to quit the 
the command of the army ; and this afternoon it was reported that advice is received that he had 
actually thrown up his commission, and returned home. Therefore, you may expect somé extra- 
ordinary news by the next mail.” 


Extraordinary news, but not exactly of the sort anticipated by this 
writer, did reach England not many mails after this letter was received 
from New York. Fora time, however, confidence in ultimate success 
was strengthened by the reports which reached England, that Corn- 
wallis had been reinforced by the addition of 3,000 men to his army, 


that the South would without doubt soon submit to the British gov- 
ernment; that there had been a battle in which the forces under 
the command of La Fayette had been routed, the Marquis mortally 
wounded by Colonel Tarleton, and had fallen a prisoner into his hands; 
that the rebel officers go on from bad to worse daily ; that Dr. Johnson 
(a well-known Tory of Connecticut) came very near being elected 
governor, and that “Old Trumbull” carried the election by a very 
small majority. These are samples of reports which found their way 
into the public prints, and kept alive the hopes of the advocates of 
the war. 

It is not necessary to give the details of the campaign of the summer 
of 1781, or rehearse the particulars of the battle of Yorktown. Corn- 
wallis was caught in a net, out of which he struggled in vain to extricate 
himself, and on the 19th of October he capitulated to General Wash- 
ington. It may gratify curiosity to note the kind of communications the 
press of London was giving to its readers on these very days when the 
siege of Yorktown was going on. A gentleman writes from Charleston 
under date of August 28th: 

‘The latest advices from Virginia represent Lord Cornwallis having taken post at York and 


Gloucester Point on York River. At the latter strong works are throwing up. Should the reports of 
a French fleet being on the coast prove true, it appears probable that the Chesapeake will attract 
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their attention ; perhaps the Earl being of that opinion has occasioned his occupying the ports 
above mentioned. Every body acquainted with Virginia says he could not have made a more 
eligible choice.” 








This appeared in the London Chronicle of October 17th, two days 
before the surrender. On the day of the surrender, the 19th (an unlucky 
Friday for Cornwallis), the same paper says: 






‘*Captain Duncan, who was charged with Admiral Graves’s dispatches, says that reports were 
circulated and believed in the fleet when he came away, that Lord Cornwallis had been apprised of 
the superiority of the French fleet, and, therefore, of the probability that there was of effecting a 
passage up the Chesapeak ; in consequence of which he had made every disposition that was pos- 
sible for receiving M. La Fayette, and in particular had exerted himself in collecting a large 
quantity of provisions as possible, to enable him to hold out till the proper reinforcements should 
arrive. The situation which Count de Grasse, in anchoring his fleet within Cape Charles, has 
taken, effectually blocks up, not only the Chesapeak Bay, but also York and James Rivers, so that 
he may land what forces he pleases, and also send his small ships up these places, while he prevents 
any supplies being sent to Lord Cornwallis.” 














One cannot help feeling that news like this must have been anything 
but comforting to the anxious spirits of George III. and Lords North, 
Germain and their associates. This anxiety would not be lessened 
when they read in the Chronicle of October 24th— 

‘* The situation of Lord Cornwallis and the British army must be very far from safe ; Greene, 


Wayne and Stevens on one side, with the rebel army, and the Marquis de la Fayette, with between 
five and six thousand French, on the other.” 









A few days later came more welcome intelligence, in the form of 
dispatches from Sir Henry Clinton, with regard to which the London 
Chronicle of November 3, says: 







‘* These dispatches from Sir Henry Clinton, we have the pleasure to acquaint our readers, have, 
in a great measure, relieved government from all anxiety respecting the gallant Cornwallis. In 
his letters to Sir Henry Clinton (and which are likewise inclosed in the dispatches to Lord Ger- 
main) he says that notwithstanding La Fayette and Wayne have been joined by 3000 French 
troops, landed at James River, yet the position he had taken is so strong, and his men so healthy, 
that he can bid defiance to any forcg that can be brought against him in that quarter; that he had 
nearly two months’ provisions with him, and that he made no doubt of receiving a fresh supply 
before his stock was exhausted.” 














A postscript in the same number of the Chronicle adds news received 
from another source, to the effect that to the camp of Cornwallis 
“abundance of fresh provisions are daily brought up: the Troops are 
remarkably healthy, and under no apprehension from any Force the 
French and Rebels have in Virginia.” Later intelligence says that Lord 
Cornwallis “is very strongly fortified, and rather wishes than fears an 
attack from the French and Rebels.” 
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On the day of the surrender of Cornwallis, the British ship of war 
Lively sailed from Sandy Hook, its commander, Captain Manly, of 
course ignorant of what had transpired at Yorktown on the very day of 
his departure. He reached the Admiralty office in London, November 
15. He was bearer of dispatches from Admiral Graves to the effect 
that on the 19th of October, Admiral Digby sailed trom New York for 
the Chesapeake with a large fleet and “7,000 determined troops to 
relieve Lord Cornwallis.” The next issue of the London Chronicle, 
7. ¢, on Friday, November 16, quotes from the dispatches of Sir 
Henry Clinton to Lord Germain. Among other things, a commu- 
nication from Cornwallis to the former, in which he says “he has 
the satisfaction that the enemy had experienced no inconsiderable loss 
from the well directed fire of his batteries, and that as long as his 
provisions lasted that he had little to fear from the united force of 
the besiegers.” 

Reports of what had happened at Yorktown were thus brought down 
to the 11th of October, eight days prior to the surrender of Cornwallis, 
and it was known certainly, that a strong reinforcing army had left 
New York the 19th. We may readily suppose that, although there 
must have been great anxiety and suspense in the public mind, on the 
whole the prevailing feeling was that the signs were hopeful. Had we 
been able to look into the clubs of London on that 15th of November, 
1781, we should, without doubt, have listened to some lively discussions 
on the state of affairs across the ocean. With an impatience, of the 
strength of which we can form some idea if we go back to the experi- 
ences of our own late civil war, men waited anxiously for the next 
intelligence which should come from the West. Nothing new came, 
however, on the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, or the 20th. Inthe Chronicle of 
November 2oth, we find this brief and most encouraging extract from a 
letter from Yorktown: “This garrison is in the highest spirits, and 
bids defiance to all the combined flects in the Universe.’ The date of this 
letter, however, was September 30, and stirring events, as was well 
known, had occurred since it was written. Wednesday, the 21st, passed, 
and Thursday, the 22d—still no further news. Thursday’s Chronicle 
gives extracts from a letter from New York, written two days before 
the Lively sailed, z. ¢., the 17th of October, in which was this assuring 
statement, “that though the number of the enemy was much superior 
to his Lordship’s army, and doubtless the most vigorous exertions would 
be made by them, yet that, unless some unforeseen accident should hap- 
pen, there was the highest probability that an army so brave, with such 
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a commander as Lord Cornwallis, would be able to withstand the most 
strenuous efforts of a formidable enemy till he may be succored from 
hence.” 

Friday and Saturday pass away, but the suspense is not broken. 
Sunday was the 25th, and, as English people reverently keep the Sab- 
bath, news, though ever so important, was out of the question. But, on 
the evening of that day, some eager watchers for the latest intelligence, 
hanging about the neighborhood of the Admiralty office, might have 
noticed an officer wearing the uniform of the British navy hastily enter- 
ing that place. It was Captain Melcombe, commander of his Majesty’s 
sloop the Rattlesnake (late a Congress armed ship which had been taken 
by the English), and bearer of dispatches from Admiral Graves. At 
that Sabbath evening hour it is probable that only some subordinate 
officers were in attendance when Captain Melcombe made his appear- 
ance, but it is likely that the painful intelligence which was brought 
from America was at once communicated to the heads of departments. 
If such a piece of stirring news should reach headquarters in these 
modern times, the earliest hours of Monday morning would see the 
printers, with busy fingers, setting up type to print the important mes- 
sage, and as soon as the instruments could be brought into use, the tele- 
graph operators would be sending the intelligence to the remotest 
corner of the kingdom. But those were the days of comparatively slow 
communication, and the people of England were not to hear of the 
terrible disaster until a later hour on Monday. Lord North is in his 
office in Downing street probably, at that most proper aristocratic hour, 
ten o’clock Monday morning, in anxious suspense, for it was time some- 
thing was heard from Cornwallis. The first to announce to him the news 
of the direful disaster is Lord George Germain, his warm supporter in 
all measures to subdue the rebellious Americans. In company with 
Lords Walsingham and Stormont he drives to Downing Street and tells 
the dismal tale. “And how did he take it?” some one enquired after- 
wards of his Lordship. “As he would have taken a ball in the breast,” 
replied Sir George, “for he opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, as he 
paced up and down the apartment, ‘Oh God! it is all over!’ words 
which he repeated many times, under emotions of deepest agitation and 
distress.” 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his Historical Memoirs, gives a graphic 
account of the painful conference of the four Lords, and what fol- 
lowed. Parliament was to meet in twenty-four hours. As the time 
was so near at hand, it was deemed unwise to postpone the commence- 
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ment of the session to mature plans to meet the emergency in which 
the ministry found itself. But it was necessary to remodel the King’s 
speech, which had been prepared to be read the next Tuesday morning 
at the opening of Parliament, and to make it correspond with the cir- 
cumstances in which the government was now placed. This was done 
without delay, and a dispatch was sent by Lord Germain’s messenger 
to Kew, where his Majesty then was, to acquaint him with the melan- 
choly termination of Lord Cornwallis’ expedition. On that day, 
Wraxall, who had not heard the news, relates that he dined at a late hour 
at Lord Germain’s. He said: 

‘*T thought the master of the house appeared serious, though he manifested no discomposure. 
Before the dinner was finished, one of his servants delivered him a letter brought back by the 
messenger who had been despatched to the King. Lord George opened and perused it; then, 
looking at Lord Walsingham, to whom he exclusively directed his observation, ‘ The King writes,’ 
said he, ‘just as he always does, except that I observe, he has omitted to mark the hour and the 
minute of his writing, with his usual precision.” This remark, though calculated to awaken some 
interest, excited no comment.” 


The narrative goes on to. say, that after dinner, the ladies having 
retired, the host announced to his guests what had taken place at York- 
town, and placed in the hands of Wraxall, the paper setting forth the 


terms of capitulation. This he did “not without visible emotion.” 
Wraxall adds: 

‘* By his p rmission I read it aloud, while the company listened in profound silence. We then 
discussed its contents as affecting the ministry, the country and the war. It must be confessed that 
they were calculated to diffuse a gloom over the most convivial society, and that they opened a 
wide field for political speculation.” 


The London Chronicle of Tuesday, Nov. 27, prefaces its account of 
the surrender of Cornwallis by saying: “ We are sorry to communicate 
to our readers the following authentic particulars of the disastrous 
catastrophe of the gallant Lord Cornwallis and his army.” Subse- 
quently it adds: “ Yesterday the Captain of the Rattlesnake, sloop, 
which arrived with the disagreeable news of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, in Virginia, was at the Queen’s house, and underwent an 
examination relative to the above important affair previous to the Coun- 
cil held on that occasion.” The same paper contains a fierce attack on 
Sir Henry Clinton, in which the editor declares that every one must 
see “that the melancholy capture of the gallant Cornwallis and the 
brave troops under his command, had risen from an unaccountable neg- 
lect in suffering Washington quietly to march by him down to Trenton, 
without making the least attempt to attack him or do any one thing to 
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prevent his march.” ‘ Never, sure,” he goes on to say, after detailing 
the movements of Washington, “ was a nation so ill served by its Com- 
manders. For these six years past, we have been perpetually told of 
strong holds, and strong countries, and as often as Washington has lain 
still in his camp, that was a strong hold which could not be attacked. 
Here, at least, ina march, of 100 miles, he could avail himself of no 
strong holds, and we, it seems, in all this pretended strong country, could 
not find one strong enough to stop him.” 

The Postscript of the Chronicle has this announcement: “This day 
his Majesty went in the usual state to the House of Peers, and opened 
both Houses of Parliament with a gracious Speech from the Throne; 
in which he told them that the war is unhappily prolonged by that 
restless ambition which first excited our enemies to commence it, and 
which still continues to disappoint his earnest desire and diligent 
exertion to restore the public tranquility; that it was with great con- 
cern that he informed them, that the events of the war had been very 
unfortunate to his arms in Virginia, having ended in the loss of his 
forces in that province. The late misfortune in that quarter called 
loudly for their firm concurrence and assistance to frustrate the designs 
of our enemies, equally prejudicial to the real interests of America and 
to those of Great Britain.” 

The speech from thé throne having been delivered, the King 
retired. And now commenced an exciting scene in both Houses of 
Parliament. The joint convention was broken up, the Peers remaining 
in their own Chamber, and the Commons retiring to theirs. The usual 
motion touching the King’s speech, was made by Lord Southampton, 
in the House of Peers, who strenuously enforced the necessity of con- 
tinuing the war in America, urging, among other things, that to quit 
the contest would be to destroy the very being of the country; that 
commerce would receive a fatal blow, on the independence of the rebels, 
and that the loss of America would, in the end, be the consequent loss 
of Jamaica and all the other West India Islands. He admitted that 
the “late unfortunate event in the Chesapeake” was a severe blow, but 
he affirmed that it was the chance of war and not the fault of ministry. 
Certainly, Lord Cornwallis should not be blamed. On the contrary, he 
believed that he “has added lustre in his misfortunes to the laurels he 
had gained by victory, and by excellent judgment and well timed 
humanity in suppressing the ardor of his soldiers, where the numbers 
of the enemy left no hope for victory, he saved the lives of thousands.” 

The motion of Lord Southampton was seconded by Lord Walsing- 
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ham, in a speech, very similar in character to that of the mover. The 
Chancellor then read the address, and was about to put the question, 
when Lord Shelbourne moved an amendment to the address, to wit: 
that, after that part of the address which mentions the restoration of 
public tranquility, the rest of the address should be omittéd, and words 
to the following effect should be substituted: “That the House would, 
with the utmost unanimity and dispatch, prepare and digest such coun- 
cils, as should best serve to excite the efforts, point the arms, and gain 
the confidence of all his Majesty’s subjects.” This motion, he followed 
with a most animated speech of an hour’s length, in which he charged 
upon the administration all the misfortunes which had befallen the 
country. He declared that the nation, from a state of brilliant superi- 
ority, from a pinnacle of the highest national glory, was tumbling into 
dust. “Our fleets,” said he, “the pride of Britain, and the terror of 
the universe, was merely obliged to skulk away from the naval force of 
France. Our expeditions are all ill planned and worse executed; the 
enemy has known their destination before they left port, and the intended 
effect has, in consequence, been frustrated.” 

The Duke of Richmond seconded the amendment, and urged that a 
stop be put to an offensive war in America, and that what shall hence- 
forth be done shall be done by a naval force acting on the defensive. 
The discussion was prolonged to ten o’clock at night, when the vote on 
the amendment was called. The result—we use the language of the 
times—was as follows: Contents, 65; Proxies,10; Total, 75; Non Con- 
Lents, 31. 

Equally spirited and exciting was the debate in the House of Com- 
mons, and, just here, one is reminded of Justin McCarthy’s word pic- 
ture of the House on such an occasion as this. “ There are,” he says, 
“few scenes more animated and exciting than that presented by the 
House of Commons when a great debate is expected, or when some 
momentous announcement is to be made. A common thrill seems to 
tremble all through the assembly asa breath of wind runs across the 
sea. The House appears for the moment to be one body pervaded by 
one expectation. The ministerial benches, the front benches of opposi- 
tion, are occupied by the men of political renown and of historic fame. 
The benches, everywhere else, crowded to their utmost capacity. 
Members who cannot get seats, on such an occasion a goodly number, 
stand below the bar or have to dispose themselves along the side gal- 
leries. The celebrities are not confined to the treasury benches, or those 
of the leaders of opposition. Here and there among the independent 
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members, and below the gangway on both sides, are seen men of influ- 
ence and renown. This was written in view of what transpired at the 
opening of Parliament, January 22d, 1846, when the question of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and of Free Trade was to be discussed—a 
question which had awakened the greatest interest in every part of the 
kingdom. 

Quite as deep, perhaps deeper, was the interest which gathered 
about the matter which was to be considered on that Tuesday night, 
November 27th, 1781, by the Commons of Great Britain. On the floor 
of that House were the great Parliamentary orators of the opposition, 
Fox, Burke and Pitt, while Lord North, Lord Mulgrave, and others 
represented the administration. The address to his Majesty was moved 
by Hon. Mr. Percival, and seconded by the Hon. Mr. Ord, the latter clos- 
ing his speech by saying that “the honor of our country, the justice of 
our cause, and the necessity of it, must compel us to continue a war, 
which, however disastrous it might be, was undoubtedly founded in 
justice and dictated by necessity.” The ordinary course of procedure 
in the matter of an address is thus described by the writer whom we 
have thus quoted: ‘The address has been moved and seconded. Now 
is the time for debate, if debate there is to be. On such occasions, there 
is always some discussion, but it is commonly as mere a piece of for- 
mality as the address itself. It is understood that the leader of the 
opposition will say something meaning next to nothing; that two or 
three men will grumble vaguely at the Ministry; that the leader of the 
House will reply, and then the affair is all over.” 

But on this memorable night, there was no such tame common-place 
sort of procedure, as is here described. The feeling which had been 
aroused by the melancholy tidings brought to London on the previous 
Sunday night, was too profound and the forebodings of the future too 
dismal to allow the House to adjourn until the pent-up emotions of some 
excited souls had been poured out upon that August assembly. We are 
not surprised to learn that as soon as the speaker had put the question, 
that illustrious orator, Charles James Fox, one of “the bright particular 
stars” of the opposition, was on his feet with an amendment similar to 
the one presented in the House of Peers by Lord Shelbourne. He 
declared that “anyone unacquainted with the British Constitution, and 
not knowing that the speech was contrived by a Cabinet Council, would 
pronounce it that of an arbitrary monarch, who having involved the 
slaves, his subjects, in a ruinous and unnatural war, to glut his enmity 
or satiate his revenge, was determined to persevere in spite of calamity 
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or fate itself.” In words of bitterest invective, the orator attacked the 
ministry. “Retrospective measures,” he said, “are deprecated, but 
ministers must bear to hear them from the representatives of an abused 
people; he even trusted that they would hear them at the tribunal of 
justice and expiate them on the public scaffold; he would not say that 
they were actually inthe pay of France, for he could not prove the 
fact, but they had worked for the aggrandizement of the grand Monarque 
more faithfully than any minister of his had ever done.” These fierce 
threats of Mr. Fox pierced to the quick, and after another brief speech 
{rom a member Of the opposition, Lord Mulgrave came vigorously to 
the defence of the administration. He declared, among other things, 
that “to call this a disgraceful war, was ungrateful and ungenerous. It 
was a war in which the honor and spirit of the nation has been carried 
as highly as at any period of our history.’ 

Wraxall says that “Lord Mulgrave was distinguished by a singu- 
larity of physical conformation, possessing two distinct voices, the one 
strong and hoarse, the other weak and querulous, of both which he 
occasionally availed himself.” So extraordinary a circumstance probably 
gave rise to a story of his having fallen into a ditch on a dark night, 
and calling for aid in his shri/Z voice. A countryman coming up was 
about to have assisted him; but Lord Mulgrave addressing him in a 
hoarse tone, the peasant immediately exclaimed! “Oh, if there are ¢wo 
of you in the ditch, you may help each other out.” Whether he used 
one of his tones or doth on the exciting occasion of the debate, we are 
not told. 

After one or two speeches in favor of Mr. Fox’s amendment, Lord 
North rose to reply to the charges brought against the ministry. He 
affirmed that the war with America had been unfortunate, but not 
unjust. He had, at all times, thought so, and should he hereafter mount 
the scaffold for that part which 4e had borne in the administration, he 
should continue to think so. It was not a war of ambition; it was not 
a war of administration. It was a war founded in right, and dictated 
by necessity. 

The speech of the Prime Minister aroused the indignation of Mr. 
Burke, who declared that “if there could be a greater misfortune than 
those which the country had suffered in the disgraceful contest the gov- 
ernment was now carrying on, it was hearing men rising up in the great 
assembly of the nation to vindicate such measures.” He affirmed that 
the King’$ speech was the “greatest of all calamities, since it showed the 
determination of ministers to consummate our ruin. The administra- 
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tion claimed the right,” he said, “to tax the Colonies. But did we not 
know,” he asked, “that right without might is worth very little, and 
that a claim, without the power to enforce it, was nugatory in the 
copyhold of rival States? ‘O,’ says a silly man, full of his preroga- 
tive of dominion over a few beasts of the field, ‘there is excellent wool 
on the back of a wolf; therefore he must be sheared.’ ‘What, shear a 
wolf?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘But will he comply? Have you considered the 
trouble, and how you will get this wool?’ ‘QO! I have considered 
nothing, and I will consider nothing but my right. A wolf is an ani- 
mal that has wool; all animals that have wool are to be shorn, and there- 
fore I will shear the wolf.’ Such,” said Mr. Burke, ‘was the kind of 
reasoning urged by the ministers of this country. Much had been 
attempted, but how barren the results. The capture of the forces of 
Lord Cornwallis was not the only capture of an English army. 
Where,” he asked, “is General Burgoyne’s army? Xedde nobis legiones 
—Give us back our legions, nor protract this durdensome, disgraceful, for 
it is not unfortunate war, which, ‘like a wounded snake, drags its slow 
length along,’ nor hug in our bosom that snake which will sting us even 
to the last agony of dissolution.” 

The discussion was protracted long after midnight. The motion on 
Mr. Fox’s amendment being taken, the result was a defeat. Ayes, 129; 
Noes, 218; and the address was ordered to be committed. When 
brought up the next day, the 28th of November, William Pitt made one 
of his most eloquent speeches against the administration. The address 
was finally voted, 131 for it, and 34 against it; a great falling off on 
both sides from the vote of the previous night. The King’s reply to 
the House of Commons was: “Gentlemen, I return you my most 
cordial thanks for this very loyal, dutiful and affectionate address. It 
breathes the spirit and firmness of a brave and free people. Nothing 
could afford me so much satisfaction, or tend so effectually to the 
public safety and welfare in this critical situation.” 

Notwithstanding the mortified pride of George III, and the unfalter- 
ing determination of Lord Germain, that he never would vote for the 
cessation of the war, if there was to be a recognition of American 
Independence, the end of the conflict was near at hand. For a few 
weeks Parliament was the scene of most exciting debates, and the 
public press, by the reports which from time to time were published, 
kept up the excitement. Some of these reports we give, as throwing 
light on the state of feeling in England at the time of which we are 
now speaking, a few weeks after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 
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The London Chronicle of December 3d, says: 


‘* We are informed that a large body of troops are ordered to be ia readiness to embark for 
America to prosecute the war with vigor. The greatest part of this body is to be composed of 
Hessians, Swiss and German troops, and it is said that the King has received a new plan for 
effectually manning the navy, which he has ordered to be carried into execution.” 


Again, December 5th : 


‘‘A scheme is said to be in agitation to make (if not already taken) Savannah, Charleston, 
New York and Halifax, in North America, places of arms, and to garrison them so completely as 
to defy an attack by land or sea.” 


December 11th: 


‘*The American war, it is said, will be pursued, on our part, with the utmost vigor ; and to 
facilitate this system, it is reported, overtures have been made to Russia for 40,000 troops and a 
naval re-inforcement. Each officer and private surviving the war, in case it should terminate 
against America, is to be rewarded with a portion of land in proportion to his rank.” 


December 26th : 


‘‘If the reports thus far quoted were encouraging to the friends of the Administration, the 
following, under this date, must have been far otherwise. A private letter from an officer, who is a 
prisoner at Boston, has the following article: ‘The Americans are now raising fresh troops, and 
by next Spring, they will have as powerful an army as any in Europe, and as well disciplined. 
Dear bought experience has made me alter my opinion of the Americans ; for I once thought them 
mere poltroons, but I have found that they are quite the reverse ; they are brave in the field, and a 


generous, humane enemy. 


Fanuary ist, 1782: 


‘‘Another discouraging letter from New York. A gentlemen writes to his friend in Edin- 
burgh: ‘Such are the gloomy apprehensions of the inhabitants of this place since the defeat of 
Lord Cornwallis, that many of the merchants will not open their goods received by the last fleet, 
and there are few who will sell anything but for the ready cash. We forebode a horrid scene of 
confusion next Spring. Should this city be abandoned, we shall consider the King’s government 


as lost forever, at least in this part of America, 


Fanuary oth, 1782: 


‘* Of a similar strain was an extract from a letter written by a Charleston gentleman, and pub- 
lished under this date. ‘Since the unfortunate affair at Yorktown,’ he writes, ‘we have been 
making this place as strong as po-sible, and hope, for the honor of the British crown, we shall be 
able to keep it. I am certain we had many friends in the Colony till the late most unfortunate 
crpitulation, but now every hope of assistance from friends, or the submission of enemies, is 
entirely banished.” 


In the same paper is a proclamation by the King for a general fast, 
to be observed throughout the country, February 8th, to confess the 
national sins and to implore the divine blessing upon the prosecution 
of the war in America. 
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Thirteen days later, January 22, Lord North and Lord Germain 
must have read with feelings of satisfaction the following from New 
York: 

‘* Although we have lost a veteran army, it is not attributed to the mighty arms of America. 
In fact, it has never been weaker than at the present moment, and the numbers in favor of the old 
Constitution have not been greater at any period during the contest that at the present. The jeal- 
ousies of the Americans, that the laws of France, their religion and politics will be introduced, 
are greater than you who know them can imagine. Be assured the Americans had rather their 
ancient friends shou'd give them laws than the upstart fops that seem to be taking possession of 
their country, and who call and treat them as rebels.” 


Fanuary 29th. The Chronicle says: 


‘* The greatest efforts wili be made the ensuing summer in America and the West Indies, that it 
is possible for Government to exert, to obtain once more a superiority in the western world.” 


February 4th— 
‘*Tt is said that General Arnold is shortly to return back to America, and to have the command 
of the loyalists, a prosecution of the war having been determined upon.” 


The debate in the House of Commons, February 22d, on the motion 
of General Conway, to the effect that an address be presented to the 
King, asking for a cessation of hostilities, was participated in by the 
mover and Lord John Cavendish and Mr. Secretary Ellis, now filling 
the post lately held by Lord Germain. Mr. Ellis closed a long and 
elaborate speech by saying, “that he had thought it his duty to say 
thus much by way of confession of his faith in his new situation, and to 
gratify the curiosity of the House.” 

Immediately Burke rose to reply. He was exceedingly severe in 
his bitter sarcasm. He said: 

“‘T have listened very attentively to the honorable member’s confession of faith, and have 
found it, like most confessions of faith, very clear to the framers of them, but dark, mysterious, 
and totally inexplicable to every one else. It is needless for me to say that my curiosity remains 
totally unsatisfied. The honorable member, I find, is the residuary legatee of his predecessor, who 
has left him, with his office, all his doctrines, all his opinions ;—the honorable member has his 
refugees, who lull him to rest, and please him with bewitching ideas of numerous friends in 
America. The honorable member is true to his old opinions ; and the old member of Parliament 
and the young minister have still the same mind. He is clearly of the caterpillar kind ; for, after 
having remained bound up in the soft windings of a good and lucrative employment, he has burst 
his ligaments, and now flutters, the minister of the day ; still the creature is the same.” 


The most distinguished members of the House took part in this 
exciting debate—Wilberforce, Townshend, Colonel Barré, Fox, Lord 
North, William Pitt and others. How close the vote was which was 
taken at two o'clock in the morning of the 23d, appears from the 
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record. For discontinuing the war, 193; for carrying it on, 194; a 
majority of one! As soon as the vote was declared, another most 
exciting scene followed. Fox declared that the same subject would again 
be brought to the notice of the House ina few days. Colonel Barré got 
himself into a fever heat, charged Lord North with being “the scourge 
of the country, since he has drained it of its resources and reduced it 
almost to beggary; that his conduct to the House was insuiting and 
intolerable; that his asking for a new loan was most indecent and 
unbearable, and ought to arouse the indignation of every gentleman 
present,” and much more in the same style. 

Lord North rose in great wrath and said: “As to the language he 
had just listened to, he had been so used to words from that quarter, so 
extremely wuncivil, so brutal and so insolent”’— Here he was inter- 
rupted by a perfect uproar in the House. The Chair called him to 
order, and half the opposition, with loud voices, joined in the call. 
Townshend finally got the floor, and handled the Premier without 
gloves, affirming that he had never before seen such a total disregard of 
decency as the noble lord in the blue riband had been guilty of. What 
was he but simply a servant of the House and the Public, and yet he 
had dared.to call an honorable member of that House zzsolent and brutal 
for speaking what he and every other member had a right to say to any 
one of the King’s ministers. He was proceeding in this strain, when 
Lord North arose and interrupted him with an apology, admitting that 
he had been disorderly, and withdrew the offensive expressions. The 
House, having accepted his apology, closed its services at ¢hree o’clock, 
it is to be hoped, in a comfortable frame of mind, after such a pitch of 
excitement. There was but one more prolonged debate on the question 
of an address to the throne, asking that the war might be terminated, 
and that was on Tuesday, the 26th of February. Colonel Conway pre- 
sented another motion similar in substance to the one already presented, 
and it was carried. The address was laid before the king two days 
later, and we are told that “an amazing concourse of people assembled 
in Parliament street, Pall Mall, etc., to see the House of Parliament go 
up to St. James with their address to the throne. The number of car- 
riages which attended the Speaker was by far greater than on any 
former address for many years past.” 

It was impossible to resist the rising tide of popular opinion, and, 
after many delays, a treaty of peace, in which there was a full recogni- 
tion of the independence of the United States, was signed, at Paris, 
January 20, 1783, the news of which reached this country on the 23d of 
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the March following. The formal declaration of a cessation of hostil- 
ities was made in the army on the igth of April, exactly eight years 
after the battle of Lexington. 

I have thus traced the leading events in the history of the times, 
embraced between the period when Lord Cornwallis surrended his 
sword, October 19, 1781, and the declaration of peace, this period being 
just one year and a half. What momentous results followed from what 
transpired on that memorable autumnal day at Yorktown, who can 
compute? Can we better sum up these results than in the language of 
the eminent English scholar, Prof. Symth ?— 

“An independent empire arose, boundless in extent, and removed 
from the reach of the arms—secure, at least, from the invasions of 
Europe; beginning its career with such advantages as communities in 
the old world never possessed; beginning almost from the point at 
which they have arrived in the progress of nearly two thousand years. 
It is even possible that what England once was may have to be traced 
out hereafter by the philosophers of distant ages from the language, 
customs, manners and political feelings of men inhabiting the banks of 
the Mississippi, or enjoying the benefits of society amid what may now 
be a wilderness, inaccessible to the footsteps of every human body.” 


J. C. STOCKBRIDGE 





OFFICIAL MAP OF YORKTOWN 


The accompanying map of Yorktown is founded upon a topo- 
graphical survey made by officers and men of the Army, detached from 
the United States Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Virginia, during the 
Autumn of 1880. The work is strictly accurate in every detail. Nothing 
but the meridian line (which was reestablished upon coast survey notes) 
is borrowed from any source. No attempt was made to present anything 
not actually found on the ground. 

The lines of works by which Yorktown is surrounded were those left 
by the war of 1860-65, and still standing at the time of the survey. The 
hachures were drawn from contour-lines put in by plane-table work and 
levels, for every twenty feet above mean high water. The remnants of 
the lines of Cornwallis were obliterated by those built by Magruder for 
the defence against McClellan’s advance in 1862. At the present time 
but one small mound is found which indisputably made part of Corn- 
wallis’s defensive line. It was necessary, therefore, to re-locate topo- 
graphically the old revolutionary works by the aid of the most reliable 
historic maps. Two of these pre-eminently met the need. Of these, the 
better was drawn by Lieut. John Hills, of the 23d British Regiment, 
an engineer officer of Lord Cornwallis’s, and was engraved and pub- 
lished by Wm. Faden in London in the year 1785. The accuracy of this 
map is proven by the fact that the principal features of the ground in 
the immediate vicinity of Yorktown can be distinctly identified by the 
survey of 1881, and that there has been no difficulty whatever in re- 
tracing Lord Cornwallis’s line upon the new map with fidelity. The 
same cannot be said of the maps of the surrounding country which 
constituted the field of operations and the camping ground of the Ameri- 
can and French armies. The best map of this region, as well as of the 
works of attack, is that of Regnault, who was Assistant Secretary to 
the Count de Grasse and Engineer to the French army at the Siege of 
York. He made a fair survey, which accords with the British concep- 
tion of the besiegers’ works, but is not altogether accurate when tested 
by the survey of 1881. 

By a careful study of the ground, all the lines, American, French 
and British, have been located with the greatest possible accuracy in 
order to present a perfect map of the siege. The red lines show the 
lines of Cornwallis, and of the American and French armies, with the 
location of the camp of every regiment, and of the parks and _ head- 
quarters. The black lines present the survey of 1780, with the defensive 
lines of Magruder and a few of McClellan’s advanced works. 





WILLIAM FEW 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GEORGIA MILITIA IN THE REVOLUTIONARY 
SERVICE 


The following autobiography is from the pen of one who, unassisted 
by family or fortune, yet sustained by natural capabilities, a strong 
character, a determined will, and a laudable ambition, triumphed over 
the lack of early education and the retarding influences of the res 
angust@ domi, and bore a prominent part alike in the Revolutionary 
annals of Georgia, and in those acts and deliberations which culminated 
in the establishment of this general government. Brave of heart, firm 
in purpose, full of patriotic impulse, bred in the school of the self- 
reliant pioneer, possessing an admirable knowledge of men and events, 
and exhibiting on all occasions a sound and comprehensive judgment, 
his counsel and aid were invaluable during the trying epoch when the 
government of an infant State, changing its seat as the tide of revolu- 
tion ebbed and flowed in the presence or absence of the King’s soldiers, 
stood in sore need of the substantial encouragement of those accus- 
tomed to deal with emergencies and difficulties, and loyal to the cause 
of Independence. Material was the assistance rendered by Colonel 
Few, not only in the shock of arms, wherein he took rank with Twiggs, 
and Clarke, and Dooly, and Elbert, and Walton, and Baker, keeping 
the flame of resistance alive when the territory of Georgia was well 
nigh over-run by British Regulars, Tories, and subsidized Indians, but 
also in devising means for sustaining the Revolutionists when they 
sadly needed arms, clothing, food, organization, munitions, and all sorts 
of equipments. Potent was his voice in the discussions which eventu- 
ated in framing a constitution and the enactment of laws suitable for 
the governance of a new State just emerged from kingly rule. 

As a Representative from Georgia in the Continental Congress, his 
course in the national councils was marked by integrity, fidelity and 
ability. The reputation acquired at home was here broadened and 
heightened until it became national in its scope. As a Judge, his con- 
duct was at all times impartial and dignified, and his administration of 
the law, just, capable and inflexible. More than once was he called 
upon to aid in settling the boundary lines of Georgia, and in the paci- 
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fication of the Indian tribes cormorant near her borders. As one of the 
original trustees of the State University, his exertions in devising a 
scheme for the liberal education of the youths of the land are well 
remembered. His labors in the Convention for revising the Articles of 
Confederation, and his exertions in behalf of Georgia and her sister 
Colonies in their contest for an independent national existence, were 
rewarded by a seat in the Senate of the United States. Thus, as a par- 
tisan officer, as a member of the Executive Council of Georgia, as a 
State Legislator, as a Judge, a Trustee, a Commissioner, a Member of 
Congress, and as a United States Senator, was he complimented with 
nearly every prominent office within the gift of his adopted State. At 
all times and in every place did he endear himself to his people; and the 
value of his patriotic and public services was thoroughly recognized. 
Faithful and energetic in the hour of doubt and peril, he lived to behold 
the full triumph of the Republic, and to share liberally in the general 
honors. 

Upon his removal to. New York in 1799, his services were speedily 
invoked in the interest of the good order of the community, and the 
remainder of his life was there spent in usefulness, in the efficient 
administration of various noted charities, in the discharge of duties 
appertaining to offices of trust and honor within the gift of the city, 
and in the proper guidance of the affairs of one of its most respectable 
financial institutions. 

A descendant of one of the early settlers of Pennsylvania, Colonel 
William Few was born in Baltimore County, Maryland, on the 8th of 
June, 1748. Removing with his parents: to North Carolina when just 
ten years of age, his boyhood and early manhood were spent in a region 
where privation and severe labor were the heritage of the many, where 
opportunities for acquiring even the rudiments of an education were 
very limited, and where the battle with nature for subsistence and reas- 
onable comfort was incessant and all-absorbing. Even under such dis- 
advantageous circumstances the longings of his active mind for culture 
and knowledge were extraordinary, and the progress made in intellec- 
tual improvement was quite astonishing. The narrative which he has 
left of his early struggles unfolds a bright example worthy the emula 
tion of ingenuous youth of the succeeding generations whose lots may 
be cast in rough places. He came to reside in Georgia in the autumn 
of 1776. Just twenty-eight years of age, full of vigor and enthusiasm, 
and accustomed to deal with men, he was there accorded a hearty wel- 
come. Those were stirring times, and almost immediately upon his 
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arrival he threw himself with patriotic ardor into the midst of them, 
taking an active interest in public affairs which he maintained during 
his residence of nearly a quarter of a century in that State. 

His life was characterized by probity, decision, independence, 
strength, courage, and devotion to country and duty. Ardent in 
temperament, yet deliberate in forming his opinions, he adhered 
with a tenacity worthy of admiration to all projects promotive of 
good morals and the general welfare. Toward those entertaining 
opposite political views he was tolerant and courteous. Candor in 
thought, word, and act, was one of his distinguishing traits. As a 
partisan officer he was enterprising, intrepid, and patient of every 
fatigue and privation. The success of the Republic he held superior to 
every other consideration, and to the cause of the Revolutionists he 
gave, on every occasion, his unswerving allegiance. In the domestic 
circle he was affectionate, true, and confiding. A staunch believer in 
the truths of revealed religion, he governed his life in obedience to 
the established tenets of the Church of Christ. During his declining 
years he was much given to meditation and repose. Having acquired 
an ample fortune, it was his pleasure to disburse all surplus income in 
support of such charities as commended themselves to his philanthropic 
heart. In person, Colonel Few was tall, erect, slender, and well-propor- 
tioned. His regular and finely-poised head was indicative of resolution, 
intellect, and character. His countenance was agreeable, and his eyes 
were full of expression. In his manners he was grave and dignified, 
and his deportment was such as to inspire confidence and respect. He 
died at the residence of Mr. Albert Chrystie, his son-in-law, at Fishkill- 
on-Hudson, on the 16th of July, 1828, full of years and of honors. 


CHARLES C. JONES, Jr. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
COL. WILLIAM FEW OF GEORGIA 


From the original MS. in the possession of 
William Few Chrystie 


When we sensibly feel the approach 
of age and find that it has diminished 
the enjoyments of those pleasures which 
engage our juvenile pursuits, the mind 
seems to want objects on which it may 
be employed. Then it is that we rumi- 
nate on times past for a subject to exer- 
‘cise our faculties, and generally find 
amusement in taking a retrospective 
view of those transactions of which we 
have been agents or actors, and love to 
dwell on events that are long passed in 
which we were most interested. 

On these reflections I have taken up 
the pen with the intention of appropri- 
ating a few leisure hours in recording 
some of the most interesting of those 
transactions which have engaged my 
attention in my progress through life. 

I was born in Maryland, in the county 
of Baltimore, on the 8th day of June, 
1748. My father was a farmer, and 
having lost the greatest part of two or 
three crops by frost, determined he 
would seek for a country more favorable 
to agriculture, and having conferred 
with his neighbors on the subject, two 
of them agreed to accompany him in 
search of a more fertile country and 
milder climate ; having prepared for 
their journey, set out southwardly, and 
after traveling about three hundred miles, 
found themselves near the middle of the 
province of North Carolina. There they 
halted in order to explore the country, 
and being pleased with the soil and 
climate, purchased lands on the banks 
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of the river Eno, in the county of Orange. 
Those lands were in their natural state. 
Not a tree had been cut. The country 
was thinly inhabited, and the state of 
society was in the first state of civiliza- 
tion. My father employed a man to 
build a house on his lands, and returned 
to remove his family. After selling his 
lands in Maryland and such of his goods 
and chattels as were not movable, the 
remainder were placed in a wagon drawn 
by four horses and in a cart drawn by two 
horses. In the autumn of 1758 he set 
out for North Carolina with all his family 
and property. There a new scene 
opened to us. We found a mild and 
healthy climate and fertile lands, but 
our establishment was in the woods and 
our first employment was to cut down 
the timber and prepare the land for 
cultivation. My father had taken with 
him only four servants, who were set to 
work, and every exertion was made to 
prepare for the ensuing crop. 

Then it was that I commenced the 
occupation of farmer. An axe was put 
into my hands, and I was introduced to 
a hickory tree about twelve or fifteen 
inches diameter, and was ordered to cut 
it down and cut off all the branches. 
There was novelty in the business which 
I was at first pleased with, and cheerfully 
began the operation, but soon found 
myself extremely fatigued. My hands 
blistered, and the business progressed 
very slowly. I thought my situation 
most deplorable, for I dared not to 
resist the order I had received to cut 
down the tree. I was obliged to pro- 
ceed, and found that practice every day 
made the labor more agreeable, and I 
was gradually instructed in the arts of 
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agriculture ; for that was all I had to 
learn. In that country, at that time, 
there were no schools, no churches or 
parsons, or doctors, or lawyers; no 
stores, groceries or taverns, nor do I 
recollect to have seen during the first 
two years any officer, ecclesiastical, 
civil or.military, except a justice of the 
peace, a constable, and two or three 
itinerant preachers. The justice took 
cognizance of their controversies to a 
sinall amount, and performed the sacer- 
dotal functions of uniting by matrimony. 
There were no poor laws nor paupers. 
Of the necessaries of life there were great 
plenty, but no luxuries. Those people 
had few wants, and fewer temptations to 
vice than those who lived in more refined 
society, though ignorant. They were 
more virtuous and more happy. In the 
year 1760 a schcolmaster appeared arid 


offered his services to teach the children 
of the neighborhood for twenty shillings 


each per year. He was employed, and 
about thirty scholars were collected and 
placed under his tuition ; in that num- 
ber I was enrolled. This was the 
second school I had been put to. When 
about six or seven years of age, I was 
sent to a country school of the lowest 
grade. The teacher was an ill-natured, 
arbitrary man, who punished with rigor, 
and enforced his precepts by terror. 
This man was to me the most dreadful 
of all mankind. I detested the man, the 
school and the books, and spent six or 
eight months at that school in terror 
and anxiety, with very little benefit. I 
was now more fortunate. This school- 
master was a man of a mild and amiable 
disposition. He governed his little 
school with judgment and propriety, 
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wisely distinguishing the obedient, timid 
child from the obstinate and contuma- 
cious ; judiciously applying the rod when 
necessary. He possessed the art of 
making his pupils fear, love and esteem 
him. At this school I spent one of the 
most happy years of my life. I had the 
highest respect for my preceptor, and 
delighted in his society and instruction, 
and learned with facility. With him I 
finished my education, the whole expense 
of which did not exceed five dollars. In 
that simple state of society money was 
but little known: the schoolmaster was 
the welcome guest of his pupil, fed at 
the bountiful table, but clothed from the 
domestic loom. 

In 1764 my father purchased a farm 
and removed his family near to Hillsbo- 
rough, which was the metropolis of the 
county, where the courts were held and 
all the public business was done. It 
was a small village, which contained 
thirty or forty inhabitants, with two or 
three small stores and two or three ordi- 
nary taverns, but it was an improving 
village. Several Scotch merchants were 
soon after induced to establish stores 
that contained a good assortment of 
European merchandise, which changed 
the state of things for the better. A 
church, court-house and jail were built, 
but there was no parson or physician. 

Two or three attorneys opened their 
offices and found employment. Superior 
and inferior courts of justice were es- 
tablished, and a fair field was opened 
for the lawyers. It was to me the highest 
gratification to attend the courts and 
hear their pleadings, and my ambition 
was excited to acquire the knowledge 
and ascendancy they seemed to possess ; 
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but I had no other way or means of 
learning but by attending the courts and 
hearing the principles of law discussed 
and settled, until I had prevailed on a 
lawyer to lend me Jacob's Law Diction- 
ary, which I considered the greatest 
favor that he could confer. I read the 
book attentively but not with much 
benefit, for I was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the law terms to make 
much progress, notwithstanding it was 
believed that I had acquired some law 
knowledge, for my neighbors sometimes 
applied to me for my opinion on their 
matters of controversy, which was flatter- 
ing to my vanity and stimulated me to 
greater exertions. 

In that country at that time there was 
great scarcity of books. My father’s 
whole library consisted of a folio bible, 
Tillotson’s Sermons, Barclay’s Apology, 
and a few other religious books which I 
read over and over, for I was fond of 
every book I could get. 

About this time my father purchased 
Dyche’s Dictionary and a set of the 
Spectators, with which I was greatly de- 
lighted, although I found the Spectators 
were wrote in a style different from those 
books I had been accustomed to, and 
contained many words I did not per- 
fectly understand, which often made it 
necessary to apply to the dictionary for 
a definition. In this way I soon ac- 
quired the knowledge of those books and 
read them with additional pleasure and 
much improvement. The principles of 
moral rectitude they contained were then 
so deeply impressed on my mind that I 
shall never cease to feel their influence. 
About the year 1767 my father bought a 
farm seven miles distant, which was 
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placed under my care, and it required 
my whole attention. 

It became my duty every Monday 
morning to go to the farm and remain 
until Saturday, and I was employed at 
the plow. It was my practice every 
Monday to take with me a book which I 
read at leisure hours, and took it with 
me to the fields, and when fatigued I 
retired to a shade and read. By those 
means labor became pleasant and agree- 
able, while the mind was amused and 
the understanding improved. Here I 
enjoyed the greatest part of one year in 
uninterrupted peace and tranquility. I 
had only two objects in view ; reading 
to acquire knowledge, and the cultiva- 
tion of the soil which alternately exer- 
cised my corporal and mental faculties. 
I now experienced that the proper and 
equal exercise of body and mind insures 
the greatest portion of human happiness. 
I was successful in my labor ; the season 
was favorable and I raised a good crop. 

My father had now unfortunately got 
entangled in law; he had been security 
for two or three persons who deceived 
him. Several law-suits had been com- 
menced against him and judgment had 
been obtained, with which his property 
was embarrassed ; although there was 
property more than sufficient to meet all 
demands, there was difficulty in convert- 
ing it into cash. Under those circum- 
stances my father thought it most ad- 
visable to remove with his family to 
Georgia and place the whole manage- 
ment of his affairs in my hands, with 
full powers to sell his property, receive 
the debts due to him, and pay his debts, 
and finally settle all his business. This 
introduced me to a more intimate ac- 
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quaintance with courts, sheriffs, clerks 
and lawyers, from whom I derived much 
useful knowledge. I now learned the 
operation and effects of Courts, Judg- 
ments, and Executions, and the general 
characters and practice of lawyers. 
About this time I obtained access to 
a gentleman’s library that contained a 
small collection of well chosen books, 
which gave me the highest gratification. 
Here I first saw Rollins’ work, Plutarch 
and Smollet, etc., which I seized with 
delight and read with much pleasure. 
I soon made myself pretty well ac- 
quainted with ancient and modern 


history, and made some progress in the 
study of natural philosophy and as- 
tronomy. I indulged the most insatiable 
propensity for reading, and if I could 
not get such books as I wanted, I would 
read any that I could get. 


I was up- 
ward of three years in settling my 
father’s business, and during that period 
the American Revolutionary war com- 
menced, and with it commenced my 
political life. Although at that time I 
knew but little of politics, nor had I 
much studied the principles of free 
governments, I felt the spirit of an 
American, and without much investiga- 
tion of the justice of her cause, I 
resolved to defend it. I was among the 
first who proposed to raise an indepen- 
dent company of infantry in the town of 
Hillsborough. About twenty young men 
came promptly into the measure. We 
enrolled ourselves, chose our officers, 
purchased arms and uniforms, and an 
old British corporal was employed to 
teach us the manual exercise, which we 
soon acquired. In 1776 the convention 
of North Carolina convened at Hills- 
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borough, which was composed of the 
most respectable of men of the State. 
There I first learned the principles of 
our controversy with Great Britain, and 
began to think on politics. This con- 
vention resolved to raise two regiments 
of continental troops, and the greatest 
part of our little independent company 
were appointed officers. I was then 
offered the commission of Captain, but 
other engagements prevented my accep- 
tance. 

Having now settled all my father’s 
business in North Carolina, in the autumn 
of 1776 I went to reside in Georgia. 
There the principles of the Revolution 
had begun to operate. The powers of 
Government had been wrested from the 
hands of the legitimate officers, and had 
devolved on committees of public safety 
appointed by the people. It was now 
deemed - advisable to hold a General 
Convention of the State, for the purpose 
of forming a Constitution. Although 
but little acquainted with the people, I 
was induced to offer as a candidate, and 
was elected a member of the Convention 
which met in Savannah, and formed a 
Constitution for the future government 
of the State. By this Constitution the 
powers of Legislating were placed in the 
assembly, and the Executive powers 
were vested in the Governor and sixteen 
Councillors. The Members of Assembly 
were chosen by the people, and the Gov- 
ernor and Councillors were chosen by the 
Assembly from their own body. At the 
ensuing election of Members of the 
Assembly, I offered as a candidate for 
the County of Richmond, and was 
elected by a unanimous vote of the 
County. The Legislature convened in 
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Savannah under the new Constitution, 
and their first act was to appoint a Gov- 
ernor and sixteen Executive Councillors. 
I was chosen a member of that Council. 

We had not yet felt the effects of war, 
nor did we apprehend danger until we 
were alarmed at the approach of General 
Prevost with the British army from East 
Florida. He had passed Sunbury, and 
had penetrated within forty miles of 
Savannah, spreading terror and devasta- 
tion. Every person was called to arms, 
and as many volunteers as could be 
enrolled were required to immediately 
advance and meet the enemy. With 
those volunteers I marched with full 
expectation of coming to action; but 
we were most agreeably disappointed; 
for the enemy retreated before we came 
within ten miles of him. This invasion 
from East Florida roused the indignation 
of the Georgians, and they resolved on 
retaliation. A plan was formed for at- 
tacking St. Augustine, which was the 
Capital of East Florida. In the spring 
of 1778, the military force of the State 
was collected, which consisted of mi- 
litia and six or eight hundred Continental 
troops, which was commanded by Gen- 
eral Howe. The militia were commanded 
by Governor Houston. This force was 
supposed to be sufficient for the con- 
quest of East Florida; but the whole 
was defeated—not by the sword of the 
enemy, but by the dissension of the 
Governor and General; they contended 
which should have the command, until 
the season for military operations was so 
far advanced—the hot weather com- 
menced, and the fever raged in their 
camp and destroyed more than a general 
action. A retreat became necessary to 
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save the remainder of the troops, of 
which near one-half had been destroyed 
or dispersed without seeing the face of 
an enemy. 

Thus terminated an expedition fool- 
ishly planned and worse executed. We 
had neither stores of provisions, muni- 
tions of war, nor money in our treasury. 
Our dependence was on paper money, 
and a large emission was ordered, and | 
was appointed one of the signers of the 
Bills, which were issued in such quanti- 
ties that the money immediately depre- 
ciated, and soon became of little value. 
I was now appointed to the office of 
Surveyor General of the State, kept at 
Savannah, which presented a prospect 
of great emolument; but I held it only 
six or eight months. I was attacked 
with the fever, which compelled me to 
give up that office with all its advantages. 
I was then appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of Confiscated Estates and 
Senior Justice for the County of Rich- 
mond, which were appointments of more 
honor than profit. 

In December, 1778, the British fleet 
and army appeared in the Savannah 
River, approaching the town, and on the 
28th the British landed, attacked and 
defeated the American army under the 
command of General Howe, and took 
possession of Savannah. 

The Governor of the State fled to 
South Carolina, the Continental troops 
were withdrawn, and the State left de- 
fenceless. The plundering parties of 
the enemy ravaged through the greatest 
part of the country without opposition. 
The whole force of the State then con- 
sisted of the militia of the three upper 
counties, which did not in the whole ex- 
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ceed 500 men. My brother commanded 
the militia of Richmond County, and 
determined to check the progress of 
those parties. He raised about 200 men, 
and was joined by Colonel Twiggs with 
50 or 60. They advanced toward Sa- 
vannah, about 30 miles below Augusta, 
and erected the American standard, and 
formed their camp in Burk County, and 
detached parties of cavalry to intercept 
the enemy. The British commander had 
now collected his whole force at Savan- 
nah, commenced his march toward 
Augusta, and detached Colonel Brown, 
with 300 or 400 cavalry, to attack us. 
The plan was so secretly executed that 
the enemy had completely surrounded 
thice-fourths of our camp during the 
night, and had fixed on the signal of our 
morning gun for the commencement of 
their attack. 


They instantly advanced on us, drove 
in our pickets, and poured on us a volley 
of musketry before one-half of our men 


were awake. The consternation was 
awful and unexpected. The first panic 
was irresistible ; many of our men at- 
tempted to make a precipitate retreat, 
but they soon rallied and commenced 
the action with much bravery, which 
continued about an hour, when the 
enemy retreated and left us masters of 
the field. This was the first successful 
military effort that was made against the 
British in Georgia, which produced the 
most salutary effect. It inspired our 
militia with courage and confidence in 
their prowess. Our numbers were greatly 
inferior to the enemy; we had the even- 
ing before the action detached 80 of our 
men, which reduced us to about 150; 
the enemy had more than twice that 
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number. Our killed and wounded did 
not exceed 20; we had reason to believe 
the loss of the enemy was much greater. 
This was the first time I had heard the 
whistling of bullets, and found that those 
terrific messengers of death lost all their 
terror in a few minutes after the action 
began; the exertion of the faculties, the 
ardor of the mind and ardent desire to 
destroy the enemy soon extinguished 
every sensation of fear. 

The British army advanced, and we 
were obliged to retreat. The British 
commander established his head-quarters 
at Augusta, and took possession of the 
State. I collected a few men, and crossed 
the Savannah River and joined General 
Wilkinson, who commanded the militia 
of South Carolina, and had embodied 
about 1,500 men on the bank of the 
river, opposite to Augusta, within view 
of the enemy. General Lincoln, who 
commanded the Continental army in 
South Carolina, had made a movement 
which indicated an intention to cross the 
Savannah River about 60 or 80 miles 
below Augusta, and cut off the retreat 
of the enemy. By this movement the 
British were alarmed, and commenced a 
rapid retreat toward Savannah. A vol- 
unteer detachment of 2co horsemen pro- 
posed to pursue the enemy, and harrass 
him on his march. I engaged in that 
enterprise, but having received informa- 
tion that a British Captain, with 50 men, 
were stationed to guard military stores, 
we determined to attack him; and 
marching all night, we completely sur- 
prised him, and killed or took all but 
one man, who escaped to inform the 
enemy of their disaster. 

The British continued their march to 
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Savannah, and left us in possession of 
the western pert of the State. But 
another formidable enemy was now ap- 
proaching toattack us. Tate, the British 
agent in the Creek nation, had collected 
about 7oo Indian warriors, and was 
marching against us.- Our situation was 
awfully alarming, for the whole of our 
force did not amount to half their num- 
bers After making every exertion, we 
collected about 250 horsemen, and, for- 
tunately, received a reinforcement of 150 
from South Carolina. With this force 
we determined to march and meet the 
enemy, who, we were informed, were 
encamped on Ogeechee, about 25 miles 
distant, and had taken possession of a 
stockade fort. We collected our men in 


the evening, and commenced our-march 
with all possible expedition, and marched 
all night in expectation to meet the 


enemy before sunrise the next morning; 
but when we arrived at the fort and their 
camp, we found the whole abandoned, 
with marks of precipitation, leaving a 
part of their provisions and camp uten- 
sils. We afterward learned that this 
rapid and unexpected. retreat was occa- 
sioned by information that Tate, the 
British agent, received by a Tory who 
knew the most direct way through the 
woods, and had arrived at the Indian 
camp .two or three hours before us, and 
informed them that we were advancing 
to attack them, which spread terror and 
confusion among the Indians, who re- 
helled against the authority of Tate, and 
determined to retreat. They divided 
into three parties; one of their parties 
fled back to the Creek nation, and 
another party went up the Ogeechee to 
destroy and plunder the frontier inhabi- 
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tants, and the third party, consisting of 
about 70 or 80, marched toward Sa- 
vannah. 

We divided our force into two com- 
panies; one company pursued those In- 
dians who went up Ogeechee, and over- 
took and killed one and dispersed the 
rest. I pursued the party of Indians 
who went toward Savannah with 150 
men, and overtook them before sunrise 
and surprised them in their camps, killed 
eight and took two prisoners and some 
of their camp equipage. Heaven was 
thus pleased to preserve the State from 
the rage of savages and the bloody in- 
tention of the British agent. His project 
was defeated, and the awful storm which 
seemed to threaten general destruction 
was dissipated with the loss of only one 
man. I was now appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the militia of Richmond 
County, and was kept on almost con- 
tinual duty, in guarding the frontier and 
repelling the Indians and predatory par- 
ties of Tories, with whom I frequently 
had skirmishes. 

The Legislature of Georgia had or- 
dered a treaty to be held with the Creek 
and Cherokee nations of Indians, in 
order to negotiate and endeavor to es- 
tablish a permanent peace with them, 
and I was appointed one of the three 
Commissioners for that purpose. Infor- 
mation was sent to the Kings, head men 
and warriors, inviting them to meet us at 
Augusta for the purpose of burying the 
hatchet, and living in friendship. A 
large number of Indians, of all ranks, 
ages and sexes, attended, and all our 
grievances were mutually discussed, and 
we smoked the calumet of peace with 
their Kings and warriors, and gave them 
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presents, and parted in peace and friend- 
ship. But it lasted not long, for the 
British had their agents and emissaries 
among these Indians, who hired or per- 
suaded them to raise the hatchet against 
us, in which they were too successful in 
cruelly murdering many families of 
women and children, and in destroying 
and carrying off much property. 

In 1779 I was again elected a member 
of the Legislature. In January, 1780, 
the Legislature met in Augusta, and I was 
appointed a member of Congress, and in 
May I set out for Philadelphia, where 
Congress was then sitting. There I was 
introduced to the President and mem- 
bers of the most dignified and respectable 
assembly of Statesmen and Patriots that 
perhaps ever adorned a nation, and di- 
rected its operations in the most perilous 
times. When I looked round on the an- 


cient sages—the selected wisdom of the 
States—sitting in council and deliber- 
ating on the most important national 
concerns, I was struck with veneration 


and respect. The destiny of three mil- 
lions of people and the existence of the 
republic seemed to be in their hands; 
their proceedings were marked with wis- 
dom, justice and firmness; in the discus- 
sion of every question the most respect- 
ful order was preserved, and the opinion 
of every member was respectfully re- 
ceived and duly considered. At this 
time our political affairs wore a gloomy 
aspect. The Continental money had 
depreciated to forty for one, and an 
effort was actually made to restore credit 
and carry on the operations of war by 
emitting paper money, of which one 
dollar should be estimated and passed at 
the value of forty of the old emission; 


‘qualified to command 
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but the project failed, and we had not 
sufficient supplies for the army, nor 
money to pay the soldiers, whose pay 
was greatly in arrears. Under those 
pressing exigencies, Congress appointed 
R. Morris Fermier Général of the United 
States, with full power to manage all the 
Revenue. From his credit and exer- 
tions, much benefit was derived. In 
May, 1780, the British invested and took 
Charleston, in South Carolina, and the 
greatest part of their army were soon 
after detached, under the command of 
Lord Rawdon, and established their 
camp at Camden. The war was thus 
removed from the Northern to the 
Southern States. Congress therefore 
deemed it necessary to appoint General 
Gates Commander-in-chief of that de- 
partment, with full powers to call for the 
militia and resources of the Southern 
States. An army of upwards of 3,000 
was raised, consisting of Continental 
troops and militia; they were marched 
to attack Rawdon, who met and defeated 
them near Camden. Gates fled to Hills- 
borough, about‘ 200 miles, before he 
stopped, to give Congress the melancholy 
information of his defeat. Congress 
now requested General Washington to 
appoint an officer that he thought best 
the Southern 
army, and General Greene was sent, who 
successfully attacked the enemy in de- 
tail, and drove them back to Charleston. 

In the year 1780 Congress received 
information from their Ministers in 
Europe, that the British were disposed 
to terminate the war, and had proposed 
to negotiate for peace. At this time the 
British had possession of all the sea 
coast and southern part of Georgia, and 
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the State had not been able to exercise 
the powers of government over the other 
part. This alarmed the Delegates in 
Congress from that State; they were ap- 
prehensive that the enemy would offer 
us peace on the principle of each power 
holding all that part of the country each 
had in possession, which would have 
ruined the State of Georgia. In order 
to avert that evil, Congress advised the 
Georgians to make every exertion to 
establish their government, and extend 
their possession of the State as far as 
possible. In order to facilitate those 
measures, the Delegates of Georgia in 
Congress thought most advisable to im- 
mediately send one of their own mem- 
bers to make those communications, and 
inform the Georgians of the necessity 
of making every exertion to avert the 
evil. 


I was appointed, and requested to 
proceed immediately to Georgia, and 
advise the citizens to convene and elect 
Members of the Legislature and organize 
Government; but a difficulty arose from 
the want of funds to defray the expense 
of going to Georgia and establishing the 


Government. Congress was disposed to 
aid us, and passed an order in favor of 
the Georgian Delegates for $1,000, spe- 
cie; but such was the state of the Trea- 
sury, that it required exertion to raise 
that sum. 

It was at length procured and paid to 
me, and on the 17th of July, 1781, I set 
out from Philadelphia accompanied by 
Col. Martin and Major Deveaux, and 
arrived in Georgia the 1st September. 
On the communications I made, elec- 
tions were immediately held for mem- 
bers of the Legislature to represent the 
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different counties, and the Legislature 
convened at Augusta. N. Brownson 
was elected Governor, and the other 
officers of government were appointed, 
and I was again appointed a Member of 
Congress. 

The Governor arranged the militia of 
the State, which at that time did not 
exceed 300 men; parties were detached 
down the country to extend the au- 
thority of government as near to Savan- 
nah as practicable. 

In May, 1782, I returned to Congress 
in Philadelphia and found the aspect of 
public affairs more favorable. The 
King of France had advanced to us 
10,000,000 livres, and sent to our assist- 
ance Count Rochambeau, with 6,000 
troops, which united with American 
army under the command of General 
Washington, and soon after invested the 
British army in Virginia under the com- 
mand of Lord Cornwallis, and captured 
the whole, consisting of about 8,000 
men. This was the finishing stroke 
which placed the independence of the 
United States beyond a doubt, and re- 
lieved Congress from those fears and 
anxieties with which they had been long 
oppressed. 

Direct proposals were now made by 
the British for peace, and plenipoten- 
tiaries of both nations met in Paris, and 
on the [3d] day of [September, 1753,] a 
treaty of peace was signed which ac- 
knowledged our independence. 

I soon after returned to Georgia, and 
a general election of Members of the 
Legislature was held throughout the 
State. I was elected a member for 
Richmond County. In January, 1784, 
the Assembly met in Savannah and 
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entered on the important business of 
establishing law, order and government, 
which had been nearly annihilated. The 
citizens, who had been robbed and plun- 
dered by the enemy of nearly all their 
movable property, now turned their at- 
tention to their various occupations and 
pursuits for the acquisition of property. 
I also found it necessary to commence 
some kind of business for support ; for 
I possessed not much property nor had 
I any in expectation that I did not ac- 
quire by my own industry. I therefore 
determined to commence the practice of 
the law, although I had never spent one 
hour in the office of an attorney to pre- 
pare for the business, nor did I know 
anything of the practice, but I well 
understood the general principles of law, 
and I had acquired a tolerable pro- 
ficiency in public speaking. I had no 


difficulty in getting admittance to the 
Bar, and at the same time commenced 
the study and practice of the law. I 
at first experienced some discouraging 
difficulties from the want of practical 
knowledge, but it rather stimulated me 


to greater exertions. I soon found my- 
self progressing in the knowledge of my 
profession, and my increasing practice 
was sufficient evidence of my standing 
in public estimation, not inferior to the 
oldest practitioners ; my pecuniary pros- 
pects were very flattering. About this 
time a controversy arose between the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina 
relating to territory which was to be 
decided by Congress, and I was ap- 
pointed an agent by the State of Georgia 
to advocate her claim before Congress, 
and I was also appointed a member of 
Congress for 1786 Although I was 
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sensible that pecuniary considerations 
forbid the accepting of those appoint- 
ments, I was induced to accede to them 
and made arrangements to set out for 
Congress then sitting in New York, and 
arrived there on the 3d of May. 

I found but few members of my former 
acquaintance then in Congress. An 
evident change had taken place. The 
dignity and consequence of that assem- 
bly had greatly diminished. Their 
former recommendation operated as 
laws and gave motion to the great politi- 
cal machine. But since the peace it 
was found their powers were not suffi- 
cient for the government and pre<erva 
tion of the union and safety of the States. 
After various efforts and resolves and 
recommendations to the States to vest 
Congress with more powers, which were 
rejected by most of the States, it was 
resolved by Congress to call a general 
convention of delegates from all the 
States for the purpose of taking the sub- 
ject under consideration and forming a 
Constitution for the government of the 
States, to meet at Philadelphia on the 
second Monday in May, 1787. ‘This 
resolution was agreed to by all the 
States, and the State of Georgia ap- 
pointed me a member of the Convention 
and a Member of Congress for that 
year. At the time appointed for the 
meeting of the Convention at Philadel- 
phia, a full representation of all the States 
convened in the State House, and chose 
G. Washington for their President, and 
commenced their business, but they had 
to encounter incalculable difficulties. 
The modification of the State Rights, 
the different interests and diversity of 
opinions seemed for some time to present 
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obstacles that could not be surmounted. 
After about three weeks deliberation and 
debating, the Convention had serious 
thoughts of adjourning without doing 
anything. All human efforts seemed to 
fail. Doctor Franklin proposed to ap- 
point a chaplain and implore Divine 
assistance, but his motion did not pre- 
vail. It was an awful and critical mo- 
ment. If the Convention had then ad- 
journed, the dissolution of the union of 
the States seemed inevitable. This con- 
sideration no doubt had its weight in 
reconciling clashing opinions and _inter- 
ests. It was believed to be of the ut- 
most importance to concede to different 
opinions so far as to endeavor to meet 
opposition on middle ground, and to 
form a Constitution that might preserve 
the union of the States. On that prin- 
ciple of accommodations the business 


progressed, and after about three months’ 
arduous labor, a plan of Constitution was 
formed on principles which did not al- 
together please anybody, but it was 
agreed to be the most expedient that 


could be devised and agreed to. The 
Constitution was transmitted to Con- 
gress, and by Congress was sent to all the 
States for their assent and ratification. 
The Constitution was soon adopted by 
most of the States, and they chose their 
Senators and Representatives agreeable 
thereto. The State of Georgia was 
among the first of the States which 
adopted the Constitution, and appointed 
me a member of the Senate. The new 
Congress met in New York on the 4th 
day of March, 1789, and on that day 
the old Congress calmly expired. I left 
my seat there and took my place in the 
Senate. Perhaps it is the first time that 
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a change or such important revolution 
in government was ever effected with so 
much deliberation and _ unanimity. 
Agreeable to the powers vested in the 
Senators and Representatives, they ap- 
pointed George Washington President, 
and he was, with much solemnity, in- 
augurated. Public notice was given of 
the time and place appointed for that 
purpose, and a vast concourse of people 
assembled. The oath of office was 
administered to the President by 
Chancellor Livingston, in the balcony 
of the City Hall, in the view of many 
thousand people, who manifested the 
highest gratification. The scene was 
closed with universal acclamations, 
which, with the roaring of cannon and 
martial music, inspired the most pleasing 
sensations. 

Congress, being now organized, pro- 
ceeded to business, and many important 
subjects came under their consideration. 
The funding system now originated and 
was much opposed ; but one of the most 
singular and extraordinary propositions 
that was brought forward was a motion 
to establish titles of nobility to be con- 
ferred on the President, Members of 
Congress, and high officers of govern- 
ment ; this proposition had its advocates, 
and was seriously urged, but fortunately 
was rejected. 

A predatory war was still carried on by 
the Creek Indians against the frontier citi- 
zens of Georgia, and the Legislature of 
that State instructed their Senators to 
confer with the President onthe expedi- 
ency of sending a military force sufficient 
to chastize them, but it was the opinion of 
the President it would be more advis- 
able to endeavor first to settle the con- 
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troversy amicably with them by treaty, 
and he nominated three commissioners 
to meet the chief men of the Creek 
nation, and propose to adjust all differ- 
ences with them. Two sloops were 
chartered to convey the commissioners 
and suite to Savannah with the goods 
and presents necessary for the Indians. 
I felt so much interested in the success 
of those measures that I determined to 
accompany the commissioners. We 
sailed from New York in September, 
and after a boisterous and dangerous 
passage arrived safe in Savannah, and 
went from thence to the Oronee River, 
which at that time was the boundary 
line between Georgia and the Creek 
Iudians. We there met a great number 
of Indians who appeared to be well dis- 
posed to settle all differences, and in- 
vited us to meet them in council in their 
territory on the south bank of Oronee 
River, to drink black drink and smoke the 
calumet of peace with them, which was 
done with great formality and apparent 
friendship, and they accepted our invita- 
tion to meet us the next day on our 
territory on the north bank of the river, 
to enter on the discussions of the prin- 
ciples of a treaty, but to our great sur- 
prise and disappointment we found on 
the next day that instead of meeting us 
the Indians had commenced a retreat. 
They were at time under the influence 
of McGilvary, a half breed Indian, who 
was the son of a Scotch trader, who had 
given him a good education and pre- 
pared him for civil society, but Mc- 
Gilvary preferred a savage life and fled 
from his father to the Creek Indians, 
and without assuming the character 
of warrior or king, became their 
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chief director in all matters of political 
importance. 

After the retreat of McGilvary, the 
commissioners had an interview with 
several of the Indian kings who could 
not inform us why McGilvary had re- 
treated, but proposed, if any of us would 
go with them, to pursue him and per- 
suade him to return. I then proposed 
to three other gentlemen to pursue Mc- 
G. under the escort of two Indian kings 
to ascertain the reason of his retreat, 
and indeavor to bring him back, but he 
had marched with so much rapidity that 
we did not overtake him until he had 
crossed the Okmulgy River, which was 
more than 30 miles. We arrived about 
midnight and were admitted into his 
tent, but he would not give us any rea- 
son why he fled from us, nor would he 
return. 

Thus by the obstinacy or wickedness 
of one perfidious savage, the benevolent 
intentions of the President and com- 
missioners were defeated. 

I then returned to my plantation in 
Columbia County, and after having 
made the necessary arrangements set out 
for New York to attend Senate. Con- 
gress met on the day of 1789. In the 
classification of the members of Senate, 
which was done by lot, I was placed in 
the class which was to continue four 
years. During the different recesses of 
Congress I visited my plantation in 
Georgia several times. 

My time of service in the Senate hav- 
ing expired in March, 1793, I removed 
with my family to Georgia, and being 
divested of all public cares, I settled on 
my plantation and devoted my time to 
agricultural pursuits; this was a situation 
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I had many years been anxiously look- 
ing for. There I hoped to find that tran- 
quility and happiness which could not 
be found in public life. I had now 
continued more than sixteen years in 
public employment. I was eight years 
a member of the Legislature, and four 
years a member of the old Congress, 
and four years a member of the Senate 
of the United States, and during those 
periods the duties of other important 
offices devolved on me. I was now 
freed from all public cares and political 
vexations, and breathed the pure air of 
leisure and independence. But it was 
not long till I was again drawn into the 
political vortex. A circumstance oc- 
curred which roused the indignation and 
energies of the Georgians. The “mania 
of land speculation had seized the 
people of that country, and one of the 
most wicked and corrupt combinations 
was formed in the Legislature to sell to 
a company of speculators all the un- 
located lands of the State, which included 
extent of territory sufficient for a king- 
dom (and was of incalculable value), 
for only six or seven hundred thousand 
dollars. Several members of the legis- 
lature became purchasers, and others 
were bribed. ‘Those nefarious transac- 
tions alarmed the people, who deter- 
mined to make every exertion to coun- 
teract or amend the injurious transaction 
at the next Legislature by rejecting 
those members who voted in favor of 
the Yazoo Act, as it was -then termed. 
Candidates for the Legislature were 
selected of those who were decidedly 
opposed to the Yazoo fraud. I was then 
elected to represent the County of Co- 
lumbia as a Member of the Assembly. 
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The Legislature met in January, 1795, 
and passed an Act declaring the said 
Yazoo Act to be null and void, and cut 
from their books and burnt every record 
and document relative thereto. 

Although the bribery and corruption 
of several members of the Legislature 
was sufficiently proved, and the injustice 
and injurious consequences were obvious, 
it became a question rather doubtful 
whether a succeeding Legislature had 
the power to null or repeal an Act 
founded on such principles. On that 
question the public mind was agitated, 
and the most violent and acrimonious 
party was created which will be long 
remembered by the term Yazoo party. 
The mischievous consequences of the 
Yazoo Act was felt through all the States. 
The people of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut purchased largely of the Yazoo 
lands for which the State of Georgia 
would not admit a title. 

A vacancy now happened in the 
Senate of the United States of a Senator 
from Georgia. I offered as candidate 
for that appointment and was rejected 
by the Legislature, which was one of 
the greatest mortifications I had ever 
experienced ; it was indeed the first of 
the kind I had met with ; notwithstand- 
ing I now believe it to be one of the 
most fortunate events of my life, for if 
I had obtained that appointment I 
should have most probably spent the re- 
mainder of my days in the scorching 
climate of Georgia, under all the ac- 
cumulating evils of fevers and negro 
slavery, those enemies to humane fe- 
licity. 

The Legislature of Georgia now re- 
vised the Judiciary system, and divided 
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the State into four districts, and ap- 
pointed a Judge to preside in each, and 
I was appointed the Judge of the Second 
District, which I experienced to be a 
laborious and arduous office, although I 
held it three years until my health was 
greatly impaired, and the health of my 
family was also declining. I then de- 
termined on visiting New York, and in 
May, 1799, I set out with my family for 
Savannah, where we embarked for New 
York, and arrived after a passage of ten 
days. 

Soon after my arrival symptoms of 
the yellow fever were discovered in the 
city, and many of the citizens fled for 
safety to the country. Mr. Nicholson 
took a spacious house on the eastern bank 
of the East River, to which both families 
removed, where we spent an agreeable 
summer and so much more healthy and 
pleasant than I had experienced in 
Georgia that I began to think seriously 
on the expediency of removing my 
property from thence and residing in 
this State, and had viewed severaj 
houses and lots and lands that were 
offered for sale, and at length agreed, in 
conjunction with Mr. Nicholson, to pur- 
chase the little farm on Greenwich lane, 
containing about five acres, with all the 
buildings, for which we paid $15,000. 

In the years 1801, 1802, 1803 and 
1804, I was appointed a Member of the 
Assembly of this State, and attended the 
Legislature in Albany three years. In 
May, 1804, I was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Loans, which prevented my 
attending of the Legislature that year at 
its commencement, but the important 
question on the incorporation of the 
Merchants’ Bank was brought into the 
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Assembly, and I was urged by the citi- 
zens to go to the Legislature and oppose 
it. I then had the mortification to find 
that avarice, intrigue and corruption 
prevailed over virtuous opposition. The 
bank was incorporated, the dignity of 
the Legislature was wounded, and sev- 
eral of its members were charged with 
bribery. It was now demonstrated that 
there was not integrity and virtue in the 
representatives of the State sufficient to 
resist the sending influence of a large 
monied institution. and it is to be la- 
mented that no bank has since been in- 
corporated that has not dishonored the 
Legislature with base bargaining, in- 
trigue and corruption. Noris there any 
reason to believe that the same cause 
will not continue to produce the same 
effect, so long as the creation of banks 
continues to be the objects of legislation. 
In 1803 I visited Georgia for the last 
time, and made arrangements for the dis- 
posal of my property there, and deter- 
mined to establish my residence in New 
York. In April, 1802, I was appointed 
Inspector of the State Prison, which was 
an arduous and troublesome office. The 
institution was then in its infancy, and 
I was enthusiastically impressed with 
the humane and beneficial effect of it if 
properly administered, although no pay 
or emolument was annexed to the office, 
I felt seriously engaged in the duties of 
it, and labored to correct and improve 
the system, and I do believe I rendered 
some benefit to the public. I held, and 
I think faithfully exercised, the duties of 
that office about ten years, until the 
federal party gained the ascendency 
in the council of appointment. I was 
then removed from office in order that 
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federal inspectors might be appointed, 
which was one of those party measures 
to gratify individuals that was injurious 
to public interests. 

In the years 1813-1814 I was elected 
Alderman of the 8th Ward, when the 
spirit of party was violent and the Fed- 
eralists had the majority in the Common 
Council, which rendered the duties of 
that office disagreeable to me, and was 
the cause of my attending seldom in 
council. I was appointed Director of 
Manhattan Bank in the year 1804, which 
continued until 1814, when I was ap- 
pointed President of the City Bank, 
which I held two years, and was dis- 
gusted with the cupidity and partiality 
of the Directors. They had taken on 


discounts and applied to their own use 
more than one-third part of the capital 
of the bank, and had speculated on the 


stock of the bank in a manner which I 
conceived to be injurious and unwar- 
rantable, by which the interest of the 
bank was sacrificed to the cupidity of 
the Directors, against which I remon- 
strated, and laid before them a report 
which contained statements showing 
their errors and pointing out the evils 
that had resulted and would continue if 
the system was not amended. In doing 
this I faithfully discharged what I con- 
ceived to be my duty, although I well 
knew it would displease the Directors, 
against whose interests and speculations 
it militated, and the consequences were 
they would not reappoint me President. 

This event, although not unexpected, 
excited some indignation; but the con- 
scious rectitude of my intentions com- 
pensated, and on aretrospective view of 
the transaction I have no doubt but I 
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enjoy more pleasure in the reflection 
than either of those avaricious directors 
who opposed me. I had drawn up a 
statement of facts relative to the manage- 
ment of those directors with the inten- 
tion of publishing the whole in order to 
bring their conduct fully into public 
view, but on reflection I was deterred 
from publishing, because it would tend 
to diminish the public confidence in the 
bank, and injure the stockholders, for 
in exposing the errors and avidity of the 
directors, it would unavoidably expose 
the state of the bank, and that exposure 
would look rather too much like a 
breach of confidence, and it would ap- 
pear too much like revenge, which is a 
principal that I trust I shall never be in- 
fluenced by. 

In 1815 the operations of the war and 
the obstructions of commerce created 
difficulty with the banks, a great portion 
of their gold and silver had been drawn 
from their vaults, and the reflux of 
specie was so rapid that it became abso- 
lutely necessary to speedily adopt meas- 
ures to avert the evil. A convention of 
all the directors of the banks in this city 
was called to take the subject under con- 
sideration; and it was unanimously 
agreed to suspend the payment of specie 
and issue no more bank paper until the 
payment of specie was resumed. A 
standing committee of two members 
from each bank was appointed to keep 
the subject under consideration, and re- 
port from time to time such measures as 
might be most proper. I was appointed 
the chairman of that committee in 
which there were great diversity of 
opinion on the principles of banking. I 
found the subject complex and _ diffi- 
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cult to fully comprehend, and properly 
arranged in such manner as to form in 
the mind a well connected system. I 
applied diligently to the investigation of 
the subject and collected such docu- 
ments as would give the best informa- 
tion, and I had the vanity to believe that 
I understood the subject as well as any 
of them and better than the greatest 
part of the committee. It was now 
thought advisable to hold a general con- 
vention of all the banks of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and three 
bank representatives were chosen for each 
city, to meet in Philadelphia, to confer on 
the subject, and report such measures as 
would best support the general interest. 
I was appointed one of the bank repre- 
sentatives from this city, and met the 
convention at Philadelphia in July, and 
also in January, when I had an oppor- 
tunity of taking a more extensive view 
of the banking system, and of acquiring 
some information on the subject, but 
very little public benefit resulted from 
those conventions. 

In October, 1816, the office of com- 
missioner of loans was transferred to the 
Branch Bank of the United States. This 
year I sustained a diminution of my 
revenue amounting to four thousand 
dollars. The salary as President of the 
City Bank was $2,000, and the salary 
and perquisites of the Loan office was 
$2,000. It then became necessary to 
make an estimate of all my property, 
and to arrange my finances in such a 
manner as to make my expenses not ex- 
ceed myincome. My property, real and 
personal, amounted in value to upwards 
of one hundred thousand dollars, and I 
estimated my annual revenue at about 
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six thousand dollars which I considered 
quite sufficient to support my family in 
the style I wished to live, and leave a 
balance annually of a few hundred dol- 
lars to be applied to charitable and 
friendly purposes, for it is my intention 
to appropriate all my surplus revenue to 
those purposes. Having successfully 
labored many years to accumulate the 
property which bounteous Heaven has 
pleased to bestow upon me, I now ac- 
knowledge with thanks and gratitude— 
it is enough—it is not necessary that I 
should any longer endeavor to increase 
it, and Iconceive it a duty incumbent 
on me to duly economize in my ex- 
penses and endeavor to increase the 
sum that must be applied to charitable 
purposes. 
[Here the autobiography closes.] 


DIARY AND MEMORANDA OF 
HENRY CRUGER 


CONVERSATIONS WITH EDMUND BURKE 
AND LORD NORTH 


1775 

It will be conceded that two of the 
most prominent political characters in 
England, at the period of the American 
Revolution, were the two gentlemen 
above named. Inherited manuscripts 
have brought into my possession 
several written memoranda made at the 
time, by an intelligent American then in 
England, of conversations had by him 
in the year 1775, on the subject of 
American affairs, with each of the two 
prominent characters to whom I have 
referred. Before presenting these papers, 
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which are in the handwriting of Henry 
Cruger, Sr., father of Henry Cruger, Jr., 
the latter being at these dates the col- 
league and co-representative for the city 
of Bristol of Edmund Burke in the 
British Parliament, Lord North being at 
the same time Prime Minister, it will be 
proper for me to refer to the position 
and history of the gentleman who made 
the manuscript notes to which I have 
referred, although that position is gen- 
erally understood. 

Henry Cruger, Sr., was a prominent 
New Yorker when the Revolution broke 
out, having been for many years a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Assembly, and one 
of his Majesty’s Council. He had at 
that time retired from public life, and 
from mercantile affairs in which -he was 
prominent, being then in very poor 
health. In May, 1775, he took ship for 


England in the hope of securing relief 
from a disease with which he was af- 
flicted, and made his home at Bristol ; 
in which city his son, the member of 
Parliament, resided, and at whose house 
he was brought into company with Ed- 
mund Burke on the latter’s visits to his 


colleague. He died in February, 1780, 
and was buried in the cathedral in that 
city. 

Mr. Cruger was a gentleman of great 
intelligence, of high integrity, and of 
precise accuracy in business; and he 
commanded the respect and confidence 
of all who knew him. His son-in-law, 
Peter Van Schaack, being in England 
the last year of his life, was by him 
made one of his executors, and in this 
way came into the possession of the 
historical memoranda above referred to. 

The first of these papers, in the order 
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of their dates, is thus indorsed in Mr. 
Cruger’s handwriting: “ Memorandum 
of conversation with Ed. Burke Esqr—” 
The inside of this paper reads thus: 
“memorandm, Bristol, August 27th, 
1775. At about nine o’clock in the 
evening, Edmund Burke Esq., member 
for this city & agent for the Assembly of 
New York, visited my son, Hen. Cruger, 
who introduced me to him. After the 
ceremony of my introduction, I inquired 
of Mr. Burke about the fate of the 
Continental Congress’s Petition to the 
King. He said he did not know that it 
was presented ; although it was sent to 
him, Mr. Bollan, agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, Mr. Gath, agent for S. 
Carolina, and Mr. Lee, agent for Vir- 
ginia. That as the Assembly of New 
York, nor their Committee had wrote to 
him about it, he, (E. B.) thought himself 
not authorized to do any thing with the 
petition ; in answer to which, I told Mr. 
Burke that I considered it the duty of 
all Colonial agents to deliver the peti- 
tion; and that, on so interesting an 
affair to America, all punctilios should 
be waived ; especially as our Assembly, 
nor their Committee of Correspondence, 
could know nothing of the petition be- 
ing sent, and therefore I wished he 
would present it. All which conversa- 
tion I communicated the next morning 
to John Watts & Roger Morris, Esquires, 
who seemed to be of my opinion.” 

The Petition to the King referred to 
in the foregoing memorandum, had been 
adopted by the second Continental Con- 
gress on the eighth day of July, 1775. 
This measure was carried against a 
strong opposition in the Congress, based 
on the fact that the petition of the first 
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‘Congress having been treated with in- 
sulting neglect, there was no reason to 
anticipate a different fate for this second 
effort at reconciliation. The petition 
was, however, signed by each individual 
member of the Congress. It was re- 
spectful and loyal in its terms, and was 
evidently a sincere effort to avoid the 
horrors of a civil war. The fact that 
Mr. Burke kept this petition in his 
pocket without presenting it, is not a 
little singular. Had it been sent to his 
colleague, we have good reason to know 
that Mr. Cruger would have promptly 
presented it. It is probable, that about 
this period there was no great amount 
of love lost between Burke and his col- 
league ; for, although at their first elec- 
tion to Parliament in 1774, they were 
**hand and glove,” Cruger became dis- 
satisfied with his colleague soon after 
their first legislative association, and as 
early as May, 1775, he wrote to his 
brother-in-law, Peter Van Schaack, in 
America: “Mr. Burke by no means 
proves what I wish him. He is so 
cursed crafty and selfish, no one can 
possibly receive the least benefit from a 
connection with him. Tho’ an agent, 
he boasts that he never wrote politics, 
or gave any advice to the people of 
America, or even to the Assembly his 
constituents.” 

In regard to the visit of Henry Cru- 
ger, Sr., to Lord North, I would remark 
that Mr. Cruger kept a diary, now in my 
possession, in which we find entries made 
on each successive day from the period 
of his arrival in England on the zoth of 
June, 1775, down to the 31st of Jan- 
uary, 1780, which was only four days 
before his decease. It appears from 
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entries in this diary, that on the 22d of 
October, 1775, Mr. Cruger set out from 
Bristol with his son, the member of Par- 
liament, for London, and reached that 
place on the morning of the 24th, taking 
lodgings in that part of the city known 
as Westminster. That on the 31st, he 
waited on Sir William Meredith, who 
engaged Mr. Cruger to dine with him on 
the next Thursday, which would be the 
2d of November. On that day Mr. 
Cruger was indisposed, and wrote this 
apologetic note, marking the draft of it, 
“Card to Sir William Meredith.” “Sir, 
I shall do myself the honor of waiting 
on Sir William Meredith at breakfast to- 
morrow, and should with equal pleasure 
avail myself of your polite offer of at- 
tending me to the House if I were not 
discouraged by a bad cold going out; 
which will also deprive me of the pleas- 
ure of dining with you to-day. I am, 
with great respect, your most obdt Servt. 
Thursday morning, Novr. 2d, 1775.”’ 
Under the date of November 3d, we 
find this entry in Mr. Cruger’s Diary : 
‘“‘ Breakfasted with Sir Wm. Meredith in 
Fleetyard Street, who informed me that 
Lord North would be glad to see me. 
Sir Wm. accordingly introduced me to 
his Lordship, at his house in Downing 
street, where I was politely received. 
Our conversation for about half an hour, 
was chiefly on the subject of American 
affairs, which his Lordship said he 
wished could be accommodated to the 
satisfaction of all parties.” This is all 
we find on this subject, in the well-kept 
diary. But Mr. Cruger did not content 
himself with making this barren entry 
in his journal. He made a separate and 
fuller memorandum of his conversation 
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with Lord North, which I will here pre- 
sent. It was indorsed by him: “ Mem- 
orandum of visit to Lord North.’”’ The 
inside reads as follows : 

“Westminster, Novr. 3d, 1775—By 
invitation, I breakfasted with Sir Wil- 
liam Merideth, Baronet, this morning. 
After breakfast, Sir William told me that 
Lord North would be glad to see me; 
and he would accompany me to his 
house ; to which I had no objection, and 
was accordingly politely received, by my 
Lord, at his house in Downing street. 
My visit was about half an hour. Our 
conversation was chiefly on the subject 
of American affairs, which his Lordship 
said ‘ he wished could be accommodated 
without further trouble, &c.’ The ques- 
tions asked me were: If troops should 
be sent to New York, would they not be 
joined by the friends to Government? 
My answer was, that I believed not. As 
I had been informed, that, upon the first 
appearance of a body of King’s troops, 
the inhabitants of the city intended to 
set fire to the town, to prevent the sol- 
diers having the use of the houses, and 
that they would meet with opposition 
on landing.” 

“ The next question (put by Sir Wil- 
liam) was what I thought of the Ameri- 
can gentlemen now in London going 
over to settle matters. ‘lo which I 
freely answered that it was my opinion 
that the most probable way of succeeding 
in such a plan would be to send from 
hence gentlemen of dignified characters, 
that had no connection in that country, 
avoiding to send such as had distin- 
guished themselves for their warmth 
against the Colonies. This plan, I took 
the liberty to say, I most heartily wished 
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could be tried, as I verily believed it 
would be opening a door for a‘reconcili- 
ation. To which his Lordship said 
that it would give him the greatest 
pleasure to see peace restored to that 
country, but signified that the Americans 
had claimed rather too much. 

“T then begged leave to refer his 
Lordship to the Petition brought over by 
Mr. Richard Penn, which, I said, I 
thought was conceived in very decent 
humiliating terms; at least, is much 
more moderate than the productions of 
the first General Congress, and seemed 
clearly, in my opinion, to point out and 
wish for a negotiation on the important 
subject of American disputes. His 
Lordship asked me what age Col. Phil. 
Schuyler was, and which of the Living- 
stons Captain Montgomery married. 
Which was the substance of our conver- 
sation.” 

It is, 1 think, quite evident from these 
memoranda, that Mr. Cruger’s interview 
with Lord North was brought about by 
his Lordship through Sir William Mere- 
dith, who appears to have been a friend 
of both the gentlemen. According to 
this memorandum, Mr. Cruger break- 
fasted with Sir William Meredith, by 
special invitation, and after breakfast 
Sir William hastened to tell Mr. Cruger 
that Lord North would be glad to see 
him. ‘This clearly shows that there had 
been a previous conversation between 
the Minister and Sir William on the sub- 
ject of securing this interview. As Mr. 
Cruger was an intelligent and liberal- 
minded American, and a man of sound 
judgment and great moderation and 
candor, of which traits Lord North had 
no doubt been fully apprised, he was 
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the very man whose opinions and advice 
would be likely to be sought by the 
Minister, or whom, as Sir William Mere- 
dith expressed it, “Lord North would 
be glad to see.” 

It will be observed also, that the ques- 
tion asked of Mr. Cruger as to what he 
thought of the American gentlemen then 
in London going over to endeavor to 
settle matters, was put by Sir William 
Meredith, and not by Lord North. In 
this we may, as I think, fairly infer that 
there was a design, and that by pre-con- 
cert between his Lordship and Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith, the latter gentleman was 
to put that precise question so as not in 
any way to commit the Minister to the 
propriety of the measure. 

It is worthy of note also, that in an- 
swer to Lord North’s suggestion that the 
Americans claimed rather too much, Mr. 
Cruger referred his Lordship ‘“‘to the 
Petition brought over by Mr. Richard 
Penn, which he thought was conceived 
in very decent humiliating terms, at least 
much more moderate than the produc- 
tions of the first General Congress, and 
seemed clearly, in his opinion, to point 
out and wish for a negotiation on the 
important subject of American disputes.” 
To this just characterization of that 
petition Lord North seems not to have 
made any reply, but to have turned from 
the subject by enquiring of Mr. Cruger 
the age of Colonel Schuyler, and which 
of the Livingstons Captain Montgomery 
had married. It would puzzle a Jesuit 
to find the pertinency of these enquiries 
about Schuyler’s age and Montgomery’s 
wife, but those who have studied Lord 
North’s course in Parliament, cannot 
fail to have noticed the ingenuity and 
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dexterity with which the Minister, when 
threatened with embarrassments in the 
debates, artfully contrived to divert the 
attention of members from his predica- 
ment by starting some new point or 
theme calculated to fix their minds in a 
different direction. : 

Now the petition referred to by Mr. 
Cruger at this interesting interview was 
that petition of the second Continental 
Congress to the King, which, as I have 
before remarked, had been sent by the 
Congress to Mr. Burke, and which that 
gentleman had carried in his pocket 
without making that prompt presentation 
of it for which it was designed, and which 
from its grave importance became its 
just due. Whoever will take the trouble 
to read that petition, will not fail to be 
astonished that the British Ministry, if 
they really desired a reconciliation, did 
not at least make an effort to improve 
the opportunity it offered for securing 
an adjustment of the American disputes. 
But punctilios were then the order of the 
day. 

It is a severecommentary on the in- 
activity and neglect of the Minister in 
1775, in not sending over the American 
gentlemen of character then in London 
to endeavor to settle matters, as urged 
by Mr. Cruger in his interview with 
Lord North, that three years afterwards 
Commissioners were sent over for that 
purpose. But it was then too late, for 
independence had been declared and 
acted upon for two years, and, as the 
Minister, in the name of his royal master, 
had curtly said to the Congressional 
Petition in 1775 that “no answer would 
be given to it,”’ so now, upon the arrival 
of the Royal Commissioners at Philadel- 
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phia, in June, 1778, Congress, standing 
upon its rights, as well as its dignity, 
utterly refused to have any intercourse 
with them except as an independent 
nation. 

Henry C. Van SCHAACK 


THE STORM OF THE YORK- 
TOWN REDOUBTS 


I 

From the Evening Post, August 11, 1802 

HAMILTON TO THE EVENING POST, N. Y. 
New York, August 10, 1802 
Sir 

Finding that a story long since propa- 
gated under circumstances, which it was 
expected would soon consign it to ob- 
livion (and by which I have been com- 
plimented at the expense of Generals 
Washington and Lafayette), has of late 
been revived, and has acquired a degree 
of importance by being repeated in dif- 
ferent publications, as well in Europe as 
America, it becomes a duty to counteract 
its currency and influence by an explicit 
disavowal. 

The story imports, in substance, that 
General Lafayette, with the approbation 
or connivance of General Washington, 
ordered me, as the officer who was to 
command the attack on a British re- 
doubt, in the course of the siege of York- 
Town, to put to death all those of the 
enemy who should happen to be taken 
in the redoubt; and that, through mo- 
tives of humanity, I forbore to execute 
the order. 

Positively and unequivocally, I declare 
that no such nor similar orders, nor any 
intimation or hint resembling it, was ever 
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by me received, or understood to have 
been given. 

It is needless to enter into an explana- 
tion of some of the occurrences on the 
occasion alluded to, which may be con- 
strued to have given rise to the calumny. 
It is enough to say that they were en- 
tirely unconnected with any act of either 
of the two Generals who have been 
accused, _ 

With esteem, I am, dear sir 
Your obedient servant 
A. HAMILTON 


To Editor of the Evening Post 


II 
From the Works of Hamilton, VTI., 555 
LAFAYETTE TO HAMILTON 
Paris, 31st March, 1803 

My Dear Hamilton 

I would like, by this opportunity, to 
write you a long letter; but having 
been lying on my back for two months 
past, and being, three weeks to come, 
doomed to the same situation, I must 
confine myself to a few lines written 
near my bed. The particulars of the 
accident, and his cure, will be given to 
you by General Bernadotte—whom I 
must particularly introduce, and his lady, 
to Mrs. Hamilton and you. Politics I 
will not dwell upon. My sentiments are 
so well known to you, that it were su- 
perfluous to say what I think of Senatus- 
Consulta at home—and settling col- 
onies in North America; yet I hope 
this late affair may still be arranged to 
mutual satisfaction, and I am sure no- 
body could have better personal dispo- 
sitions than my friend, General Berna- 
dotte, who, to those high and brilliant 
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abilities which have so much contributed 
to the triumph of the French arms, joins 
one of the most civic, generous and can- 
did hearts it is possible to meet with. I 
know he sets a great value by the appro- 
bation of the citizens of America, and is 
particularly desirous of your acquaint- 
ance, and properly sensible of its advan- 
tages. I have seen in the papers a letter 
from you relative to the transactions at 
our York Town redoubt, in which I have 
found my friend Hamilton’s whole char- 
acter, and the more pleased I have been 
to receive it, as the attack had been 
some time known to me, but on the pro- 
posal of some friends to write to you, I 
had answered you were on the spot, and 
would know better what was best for me 
to be done. Adieu, my dear friend; my 
best respects to Mrs. Hamilton. Re- 
member me to our friends. I know you 
are most friendly interested in my pri- 
vate concerns, and have ever depended 
upon it. 

Most affectionately, I am your con- 


stant friend, 
LAFAYETTE 


[General A. Hamilton] 


III 
LAFAYETTE TO ARCHENHOLZ 
Translated from the original in the possession of 
Jeremiah Colburn 
La Grange, 20 September, 1804 
On my return from a long journey, I 
received your letter of the 8th Septem- 
ber, my excellent and dear friend. I 
recognize in it the sentiments which for 
a long period I have found it honorable, 
useful and agreeable to myself to find 
in you. It would be unjust to accuse 
me of the interruptions which have oc- 
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curred in our correspondence. I take 
delight in repeating to you the expressions 
of my gratitude for all the evidences of 
your friendship, and particularly for the 
last public testimony you have given me 
of it. But I must first of all reply to 
the article published in a Berlin gazette. 

The calumny, of which this newspaper 
has been the organ, supposes great ig- 
norance concerning the American war. 
New York was not captured; it was 
evacuated, in pursuance of a convention 
between Generals Washington and Carle- 
ton. The English were embarked; their 
last pickets left the city at the moment 
our troops entered it ; hence there were 
no prisoners, taken ; and, moreover, at 
this time I was not in America, but in 
Europe, where preparations were making 
for the great expedition which was to 
sail from Cadiz, under the orders of M. 
d’Estaing ; I was serving in it as Chief 
of Staff of France and Spain. 

No doubt Mew York, the capital of 
the State of this name, has been con- 
founded with York-town, a town in Vir- 
ginia, where Lord Cornwallis, notwith- 
standing his courage and talents, was 
forced, by the chances of war, to capitu- 
late, in the month of October, 1781, to 
General Washington, who commanded, 
in person, the American and French 
troops. It is absurd to suppose that 
Washington, Rochambeau, Lincoln and 
Lafayette could have «oncerted to mas- 
sacre an army which had just been surren- 
dered by a formal treaty ; that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Washington, should 
have replied to me, “It is you who com- 
mand here;” that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton, commanding a battalion of 
light infantry, should have been ordered 
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to put this army to the sword, and se- 
verely blamed because he did not obey. 
There is not. one word in this whole 
story which is not absolutely ridiculous. 

The explanation is not less concise. 
It was in spite of the French govern- 
ment, that I espoused the American 
cause, and after the government had 
been carried into it by the will of the 
nation, I could not have dishonored the 
cause, the army of the United States and 
myself, to please M. de Vergennes. 
Moreover, this Minister was too high 
minded to have entertained any such 
policy, and, if he had, would not have 
been fool enough to confide it to me. 
Here is what gave rise to this atrocious 
absurdity. 

It will be remembered that the English 
displayed a brutal cruelty in the war of 
independence. I could cite letters of 
General Washington, several reports 
made to Congress, and many authentic 
facts; it will suffice to say that during 
the siege of York-town we learned, with 
indignation, that at the capture of New 
London by the infamous Arnold, the 
officer commanding the assault on the 
fort, after receiving the sword of the 
American commandant, plunged it into 
his breast, and that the other prisoners, 
especially the wounded, suffered the 
most barbarous treatment. All the 
troops, and particularly the officers, ex- 
claimed that reprisals must be resorted 
to as the only means to put a stop to 
such cruelties. It was at this time that 
the American Light Infantry, which 
was under my command, was about to 
make an assault on an English redoubt ; 
I entrusted it to Hamilton, and, not- 
withstanding the unanimous cry for 
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vengeance, our soldiers, who carried the 
redoubt at the point of the bayonet, not 
only gave quarter to the enemy, but 
neither indulged in reproaches or pillage. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton and I, who 
accompanied the assaulting column, took 
pains on every occasion to do justice to 
the generosity of our troops and corps, 
without an idea that either praise or 
blame should be ascribed to us at a later 
day. Hence, when twenty years after- 
ward, an idea occurred to some one to 
insert in an American newspaper the 
statement which has been repeated in a 
much more incredible manner in that 
of Berlin, General Hamilton hastened to 
deny it by a public letter. 

During the course of the American 
Revolution, I had many hostile relations 
with the English and German troops. 
You are aware that during the entire 
campaign of 1781, and until Generals 
Washington and Rochambeau joined me 
in the blockade of Yorktown, I was the 
Commander in chief of the army corps 
opposed to Lord Cornwallis. I have had 
no reason to complain of the judgment 
which the military men who were engaged 
in this war have been good enough to 
pass upon me, and I believe that they 
were as much surprised as myself to find 
me accused of barbarity toward a con- 
quered enemy. Lord Cornwallis did me 
the honor to address to me in particular 
his desires concerning his captured army. 
It is not probable that when the English 
officers, such as my noble friend Fitz- 
patrick, and General Tarleton, urged my 
deliverance from captivity upon the Brit- 
annic Parliament, the ministerial party 
which replied to them by strange false- 
hoods concerning my conduct in France, 
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would have neglected to cite any cruel- 
ties of mine in America. 

There is a history of the United 
States by a respectable gentleman, my 
personal friend, Doctor Gordon, who 
lived for a long time at Boston, and who, 
many years since, returned to England. 
He is the originator of this anecdote, 
which has since been personal—or 
rather, I am myself, for I remember to 
have related to him, in praise of Ameri- 
can generosity, that even though their 
Generals, in order to put an end to the 
excesses committed upon their prisoners, 
had spoken of reprisals at the moment 
of an assault, there was reason to rely 
on the magnanimity of their troops, and 
that I had myself best had the oppor- 
tunity, personally, to test this noble 
quality of the American soldier. But I 
repeat, that when Hamilton and myself 
sought to make it a credit to our troops 
and to show our enemies that it was 
through their generosity alone that they 
were not treated as we were treated on 
so many occasions, and under circum- 
stances much less excusable by the 
usages of war, we never dreamed that it 
would become a subject of eulogium to 
him whose high and merited reputation 
needs no such addition, or for me the 
occasion of a censure quite contrary 
to that opinion which I have constantly 
found to be entertained of me by the 
troops of the enemy. 

Here you have a long reply my excel- 
lent friend to this passage in your letter ; 
you will understand that if I do not 
dwell here upon the others, it is not 
from any want of confidence in your- 
self, or in the manner with which you 
feel and present everything that concerns 
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me, but because of the present situation 
of affairs, the characteristics of which as 
far as they regard me, do not escape 
your sagacity, and upon.which all my 
friends are engaged in a more or less 
active manner ; I think, therefore, that 
more disadvantages than advantages 
would arise from giving too much im- 
portance to my opinions and to my 
retirement. I will therefore this time 
close my letter by saying to you that if 
you make use of my reply to the charges 
of the Berlin Gazette it must only serve 
you as material for your use, and not to 
break my resolution kept up to this mo- 
ment, not to enter upon any polemic 
refutation of the calumnies of all sorts 
which party feeling of various kinds 
has so long directed upon me; _ this 
will not prevent your saying, how- 
ever, that these explanations are drawn 
from my friendly correspondence with 
yourself, 

Adieu, my excellent and very dear 
friend; you will learn with pleasure 
that the douches of Mont d’Or have 
benefitted me greatly; I still limp; I 
have only partially recovered the flexi- 
bility of my knee and foot, but I can 
walk for a long time, and my improve- 
ment is such that I have reason to hope 
for a complete cure, certainly next year. 
I shall take one more season at the 
Mont d’Or. 

My wife’s health is passably good 
considering its habitual condition, with 
which you are familiar. My children 
and grand-children will all be united 
at La Grange, except my son-in-law, 
the husband of Virginie; he will be 
detained on duty with his regiment. 
All my family send you a thousand 
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thanks and expressions of friendship. 
Repeat our sentiments to Madame de 
Archenholz and your children. Write 
me concerning yourself and all of 
your family, and continue your affec- 
tion for your faithful, tender, and grate- 
ful friend, 
LAFAYETTE 
M. de Archenholz 


THE NAVAL ENGAGEMENT OF 
DEGRASSE AND GRAVES 


OFF THE CAPES OF THE CHESAPEAKE 


SepremBer, 1881 


From the London Gazette 


Admiralty Office, Oct. 15, 1781 


Captain Duncan, of his Majesty’s 
frigate Medea, arrived at this Office on 
Saturday night, with dispatches from 
Rear-Admiral Graves, Commander-in- 
Chief of his Majesty’s ships in North 
America, to Mr. Stephens, of which the 
following are extracts : 


London, at Sandy Hook 
August 31, 1781 

The 28th Sir Samuel Hood arrived 
off the Hook, with fourteen sail of the 
line, four frigates, one sloop, and a fire- 
ship, from the West Indies. The same 
evening intelligence was brought, that 
Mons. De Barras had sailed the Satur- 
day before, with his whole squadron. 
As Sir Samuel Hood had brought intel- 
ligence from the West Indies, that all 
the French fleet from the Cape were 
sailed, I immediately determined to pro- 
ceed to the Southward, in hopes to in- 

tercept the one, or both, if possible. 
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London, at Sea, Sept. 14 1781 

I beg you will be pleased to acquaint 
my Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, that the moment the wind served 
to carry the ships over the Bar, which 
was buoyed up for the purpose, the 
squadron came out, and Sir Samuel 
Hood getting under sail at the same 
time, the fleet proceeded together, on 
the 31st of August, to the Southward. 

The cruizers which I had placed be- 
fore the Delaware could give me no 
certain information, and the cruizers off 
the Chesapeake had not joined; the 
winds being rather favourable, we ap- 
proached the Chesapeak the morning of 
the 5th of September, when the advanced 
ship made the signal of a fleet. We 
soon discovered a number of great ships 
at anchor, which seemed to be extended 
across the entrance of the Chesapeak 
from Cape Henry to the middle ground, 
they had a frigate cruizing off the Cape, 
which stood in and joined them, and, as 
we approached, the whole fleet got under 
sail, and stretched out to sea, with the 
wind at North North East. As we drew 
nearer, I formed the line first a-head, 
and then in such a manner as to bring 
his Majesty’s fleet nearly parallel to the 
line of approach of the enemy, and 
when I found that our van was advanced 
as far as the shoal of the Middle ground 
would admit of, I wore the fleet, and 
brought them upon the same tack with 
the enemy, and nearly parallel to them, 
though we were by no means extended 
with their rear. So soon as I judged 
that our van would be able to operate, I 
made the signal to bear away and ap- 
proach, and soon after, to engage the 
enemy close. Somewhat after four the 
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action began among the headmost ships 
pretty close, and soon became general as 
far as the second ship from the center 
towards the rear. The van of the enemy 
bore away to enable their center to sup- 
port them, or they would have been cut 
up. The action did not entirely cease 
till a little after sun set, though at a 
considerable distance, for the center of 
the enemy continued to bear up as it 
advanced, and at that moment seemed 
to have little more in view than to 
shelter their own van as it went away 
before the wind. 

His Majesty's fleet consisted of nine- 
teen sail of the line; that of the French 
formed twenty-four sail in their line. 
After night I sent the frigates to the van 
and rear to push forward the line and 
keep it extended with the enemy, with a 
full intention to renew the engagement 
in the morning ; but when the frigate 
Fortunee returned from the van, I was 
informed that several of the ships had 
suffered so much, they were in no con- 
dition to renew the action until they 
had secured their masts; we however 
kept well extended with the enemy all 
night. 

We continued all day, the 6th, in sight 
of each other, repairing our damages. 
Rear-admiral Drake shifted his flag into 
the Alcide, until the Princessa had got 
up another main topmast. The Shrews- 
bury, whose Captain lost a leg, and had 
the First Lieutenant killed, was obliged 
to reef both top-masts, shifted her top- 
sail-yards, and had sustained very great 
damage. I ordered Captain Colpoys, of 
the Orpheus, to take command of her, 
and put her into a state of action. 

The Intrepid had both top-sail yards 
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shot down, her top-masts in great danger 
of falling, and her lower masts and 
yards very much damaged, her Captain 
having behaved with the greatest gal- 
lantry to cover the Shrewsbury. The 
Montagu was in great danger of losing 
her masts, the Terrible so leaky as to 
keep all her pumps going; and the Ajax 
also very leaky. 

In the present state of the fleet, and 
being five sail of the line less in number 
than the enemy, and they having ad- 
vanced very much to the wind upon us 
during the day, I determined to tack 
after light, to prevent being drawn too 
far from the Chesapeak, and to stand to 
the Northward. 

Enclosed is the line of battle, with 
the numbers killed and wounded in the 
different ships. The ships in general 
did their duty well, and the officers and 
people exerted themselves exceedingly. 

On the 8th, it came to blow pretty 
fresh, and, in standing again a-head sea, 
the Terrible made the signal of distress. 
I immediately sent the Fortunee and 
Orpheus frigates to attend upon her. 

It being determined, in a council of 
war, on the roth, to evacuate the Terri- 
ble and destroy her, I took the first calm 
day to effect it, and at the same time 
distributed the water and provisions. 
This took up the whole of the 11th; the 
wreck was set fire to, and I bore up for 
the Chesapeak about nine at night. 

The fleets had continued in sight of 
each other for five days successively, 
and at times were very near. We had 
not speed enough, in so mutilated a 
state, to attack them, and they showed 
no inclination to renew the action, for 
they generally maintained the wind of 
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us, and had it often in their power. I 
sent Captain Duncan to reconnoitre the 
Chesapeak, who brought me informa- 
tion of the French fleet being all an- 
chored within the Cape, so as to block 
up the passage. I then determined to 
follow the resolution of a council of 
war, to proceed with the fleet to New 
York before the Equinox, and there use 
every possible means for putting the 
ships into the best state for service, and I 
Immediately dispatched the Medea with 
this packet for their Lordships informa- 
tion. 

{= Captain Duncan reports, that 
before he left the fleet, the Prudent, of 
64 guns, had joined it; and that an 
account was just received of Rear Ad- 
miral Digby being upon the coast. 


LINE OF BATTLE 


RATE SHIPS COMMANDERS GUNS MEN 
Division Sir Samuel Hood, Bart, Rear-Admiral of the 


Blue, &c. 
3d «= Alfred Capt. Bayne 74 
Belliqueux Brine 64 
Invincible Saxton 74 


| Rear Admiral Hood | P 
2d_ Barfleur Captain Hood i go 768 
3d Monarch 


Reynolds 74 600 
Centaur Inglefield 74 650 
Frigates—Santa Monica to repeat—Richmond 


600 
500 
600 


Division Thomas Graves, Esq., Rear Admiral of 
Red, Commander-in-Chief 
3d America Thompson 64 
Resolution Lord Robert Manners 74 
Bedford Graves 74 
Rear Admiral Graves | 
2d London { CaptainGraves f 9% 
3d Royal Oak Ardesoif 74 
Montagu 


Bowen 74 
Europe Child 64 
Frigates — Salamander, fireship. Nymphe to repeat. 


Solebay. Adamant. 


600 
600 
800 
600 
600 
500 


Division F. S. Drake, Esq., Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 
&c, 

Finch 74 

Charrington 74 

Rear-Admiral Drake | 

Captain Knatchbull 5 ~ 


3d = Terrible 
— Ajax 


600 
55° 
Princess { 
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Alcide Thompson 14 

Intrepid Molloy 64 

—-— Shrewsbury Robinson 74 
Frig&tes—Sybil, to repeat. Fortunee 


600 
500 
600 


LisT OF MEN KILLED AND WOUNDED ON BOARD HIS 
Majgsty’s SHIPS UNDER THE COMMAND OF REAR- 
ADMIRAL GRAVES, IN THE ACTION WITH THE 
FRENCH FLEET OFF CarE HENRY, THE 5TH OF 
SEPTEMBER, 178t. 

KILLED WOUNDED TOTAL 

Shrewsbury 52 66 

SINE cos vhs vena seecneu'k eae. OF 35 56 

Alcide 18 20 

II 17 

16 23 

Ir 25 

18 27 

22 30 
Royal Oak 5 9 

18 22 
Bedford 14 


Invincible.... 
Belliqueux 


From Almon’s Remembrancer. Vol. XII., (pp. 283-285). 
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ALTITUDE OF THE NAVESINK HILLS— 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell wrote January ro, 
1819, ‘Ships destined from foreign 
places to New York had often been run 
ashore near the light house at Sandy 
Hook, when there was no distress of 
weather, and under mysterious and in- 
explicable circumstances. Underwriters 
were obliged to pay for property lost 
and damaged, though this could not 


‘compensate for the sufferings by pain 


and death. It was supposed there must 
be an error in the estimated height of 
the adjacent Neversink Hills. Though 
the port had been frequented by navi- 
gators for two centuries and more, their 
altitude above the oceanic level had 
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never been ascertained. It was conjec- 
tured to be about six hundred feet. 
Being then a director of an insurance 
company, I determined to go myself and 
find their altitude. A company of 
learned and intelligent friends honored 
me with their assistance. We found the 
summit of these famous piles to be con- 
siderably less than three hundred feet. 
The reason immediately appeared why 
mariners, deceived in their altitude had 
been deceived in their supposed dis- 
tance, and, in full confidence that they 
were safe in the offing, found, to their 
astonishment, their vessels thumping on 
the bottom. Since the publication of 
this discovery, the line of distinction and 
decoy to shipwreck are removed. . 
PETERSFIELD 
Famous appLEs—The following ex- 
tract is from a letter written by Samuel 
L. Mitchell, Sept. 3, 1824: ‘“ How can 
I forbear to mention the Swaar-apple of 
Poughkeepsie, the Spitzenbergh of Kings- 
ton, and the Pippins of Newtown? New 
Jersey has become famous for the cider 
of Newark. Virginia is proud of her 
Hughes’ Crab. New York dwells with 
satisfaction upon the praises of Pazne’s 
Red-streak.”” PETERSFIELD 
Fast HoRSES—In Stone’s Life of 
Brant, Vol. I. p. 32, referring to the 
death of Sir William Johnson, he says: 
“In the afternoon of that day Sir Wil- 
liam was taken with a fit. Colonel 
Johnson, his son, was absent at the Old 
Fort, distant nine miles. An express 
was sent for him, and, mounting a fleet 
English blood horse, he rode for the 
Hall with all possible haste. His horse 
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fell dead when within three-quarters of 
a mile of the house, having run upwards 
of eight miles in fifteen minutes.” This 
incredible statement is recalled to mind 
by the time made by Maud §. at Pitts- 
burgh, July 13th, 1881, of a mile in 
2.10}. Sir John Johnson’s time of eight 
miles in fifteen minutes, would be at the 
rate of a mile in 1.524! I. C. 
Alleghany, Pa. 


THOMAS LOVELACE—In August, 1880, 
I visited the Schuyler mansion at Schuy- 
lerville, N. Y., and was there shown by 
Mr. George Strover, who now and for 
many years past has occupied the house, 
in a box on a table in one of the rooms, 
the skull of Lovelace, the Tory spy. 

“Lovelace,” says Sabine, “ was found 
within the American lines with a British 
commission in his possession, and by 
order of General Stark, who had estab- 
lished his headquarters at Saratoga, was 
brought before a court-martial, tried, 
condemned and executed as a spy.” 

Lovelace was hung on a hill which 
can beseen from the lawn of the man- 
sion wherein now his skull is preserved. 

CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 


NICHOLAS ST. ANDRE—Major John 
André, in his wilt recorded in the Surro- 
gate’s office of the city of New York, 


says: “I desire a ring, value fifty 
pounds, to be given to my friend, Peter 
Boissier, of the 11th Dragoons.” 

It may be mentioned as a curious coin- 
cidence of names, if nothing else, that 
there was published at Paris in 1731 
a small volume entitled “Recuil des 
Lettres au sujet des Malefices et du 
Sortilege, servant de response aux 
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Lettres de M. de St. André,” par le 
Steur Boissier. 

The book against which it is levelled 
is St. André’s “Lettres sur la Magie, les 
Malefices et les Sorciers.’’ 12mo, Paris, 
1725. This “M. de St. André,” I 
believe. was none other than the noto- 
rious Nicholas St. André, the adventurer 
and charlatan. This Cagliostro-like 
character is thought to have been of the 
same lineage as Major André, 

CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 


PETROLEUM—“ The Seneca Indian Oil 
in so much repute here (Pittsburgh, 
1803) is Petroleum, a liquid bitumen 
which oozes through fissures of the rocks 
and coal in the mountains, and is found 
floating on the surface of the waters of 
several springs in this part of the coun- 
try, whence it is skimmed off and kept 
for use. 


From a strong vapour which 
arises from it when first collected, it 
appears to combine with it sulphurous 


particles. It is very inflammable. In 
these parts it is used as a medicine, and 
probably in external applications with 
considerable success. For chilblains and 
rheumatism it is considered as an infal- 
lible specific. I suppose it to be the 
bitumen which Pliny describes under 
the name of Naptha, Lib. II. ch. 105.”— 
flarris’ Tour. : H. E. H. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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WHO WAS THE FIRST ALMANAC MAKER 
IN AMERICA ?—The honor has long been 
claimed for John Tully, of Old Saybrook, 
Connecticut, by his descendants in that 
town. He printed his in Boston from 
1681 to 1702, in an unbroken series, it 
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is said. We have been shown one of 
them for the year 1693, by Mr. William 
B. Tully of Saybrook. 

President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity somewhere mentions a Benjamin 
Pierce as an earlier New England 
Almanac publisher. Are any of his 
Almanacs now in existence? W. H. 


James SMITHSON—What is known of 
the parentage of the founder of the 
Smithsonian Institute? Drake’s Am. 
Biog. says: “The birth of this gentle- 
man is thus described by himself at the 
commencement of his will: ‘I, James 
Smithson, son of Hugh, first Duke of 
Northumberland, and Elizabeth, heiress 
of the Hugerfords of Stadley, and niece 
to Charles, the proud Duke of Somer- 
set.’”’ Chamber’s Encyclopoedia says: 
“He was an Englishman, a natural son 
of Hugh, third Duke of Northumber- 
land and Mrs. Elizabeth Macie, a niece 
of the Duke of Somerset.” 

Some notices of the Smithsons and 
Percies of the last century are in the 
Life of Bishop Percy, prefixed to the 
first volume of “The Folio Manu- 
script.” C. 

AN ANCIENT sworD—In the State 
Library at the Capitol, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is a broadsword which was found 
buried at Jamestown about two years 
ago. The sword is in excellent preser- 
vation. Upon its guard is engraved the 
following legend: 

1600. 
42d Regiment 
Royal Hilanders. 
What can be the history of this blade ? 
ARMoR 
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OLD HOUSES IN HARLEM—There is 
now (Oct., 1881) standing on the east 
side of Eighth avenue, between 147th 
and 148th streets, a very old stone house, 
which is apparently the one laid down as 
Bussing’s house on the mzp in the Mag. 
of Am. Hist., IV, 362. 

There is another very old house in 
123d street, south side, between Lexing- 
ton and Fourth avenues. It is of wood, 
one story high, and from the position 
in which it stands must have been on or 
near a road which ran up by Snake Hill 
(now Mt. Morris), which road may also 
be seen on the map alluded to above. 

There is an old wooden country-house 
on the east side of Third avenue, its 
grounds occupying the block between 
114th and rrsth streets. 

What is known of these houses, and 


when were they built ? 

In Valentine’s Manual for 1863, p. 610, 
is a folding plate, “A View of Harlem 
from Morrisania,” in 1765, from an 
original MS. in the British Museum. 
Can anyone describe this picture. There 


Where was this 
A. M. 


is a church in it. 
church located ? 
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THE VAN BRUGH LIVINGSTON MAN- 
SION ON THE HUDSON—[VII, 145] The 
following facts respecting this historic 
house recently received from the gifted 
pen of Mrs. John Thorp Lawrence of 
Washington, D. C., a grand-daughter of 
Peter Van Brugh Livingston, afford in- 
formation doubtless obtainable from no 
other source, and which are apparently 
conclusive against Dr. Lossing as regards 
its occupation by General Washington 
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for hisheadquarters at any time. Our 
venerable correspondent’s statement is 
as follows: “ The house (still standing 
I believe) at ‘Dobbs Ferry,’ was never 
occupied by my grandfather Peter V. 
B. Livingston ; indeed, I think it was 
not built until after his death, but am 
not certain whether it was built or pur- 
chased by my uncle, Philip Livingston, 
eldest son of P. V. B. L., who lived there 
during his married life. He married 
Cornelia Van Horne. I have not the 
record, but it must have been near the 
close of the last century. His three sons 
were born there—he had no daughters. 
P. Van Brugh, the eldest (always known 
by his second name), married a widow 
Houston, of Georgia, about the year 
1820, inherited the property at Dobbs 
Ferry,and resided there with his widowed 
mother for some years. At her death 
he moved to New York and afterwards 
to France, where he lived with his 
family for several years. The only 
house I know of belonging to my grand- 
father, and sold by him at the close of 
the last century, just before his death, to 
Mr. Nicholas Low of New York, was a 
large mansion situated on the east side 
of Hanover Square, the grounds and 
lawn at the back of the house running 
down to the East River. There he 
passed the whole of his married life dur- 
ing his first marriage to Miss Sarah 
Alexander, a sister of Lord Stirling, and 
there all his children were born. Some 
years after the death of his first wife, he 
married my grandmother, the widow 
Ricketts, and moved to Elizabethtown, 
N. J., living with his wife at my father’s 
the remainder of his life. The above is 
all the information I can give you with 
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regard to the Dobbs Ferry property, 
which my cousin, Van Brugh Livingston, 
sold to a Mr. or Col. St. Clair. It has 
since passed into other hands, and when 
I last heard of it, was occupied as a 
boarding house. I know nothing of its 
being Washington’s headquarters.” 
Elizabeth, N. J. W. H. 
Matcu coats—[VI. 60, 225, 382.] 
In Robert Beverley’s History of Virginia, 
1705, mention is made of this garment 
which an accompanying picture shows to 
have been a loose cloak, gathered at the 
waist and apparently with a large hood at 
the back. “‘ The method the women have 
of carrying their children after they are 
suffered to crawl about, is very particu- 
lar ; they carry them at their backs in 
summer, taking one leg of the child 
under their arm and the counter arm of 
the child in their hand over their 
shoulder, the other leg hanging down, 
and the child all the while holding fast 
with its other hand; but in the winter 
they carry them in the hollow of their 
match-coat at their back, having nothing 
but the child’s head out, as appears by 
the figure.” C. W. C. 
Williamsburg 


REVOLUTIONARY CHARACTERS—Zieut. 
Colonel Francis Barber—[V1. 60, 301, 
VII. 66] In the Magazine for July Mr. 
1). C. Chandler says that Col. Barber was 
buried in cemetery of Bethlehem church, 
Cornwall, and without monument. This 
is an error. Col. Barber was buried in 
cemetery of Goodwill church, Mont- 
gomery, and has a monument, the latter 
a heavy slab resting on masonry about 
two feet from the ground. His father, 
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Patrick Barber, was an Elder of Gond- 
will church at the time of the death of 
his son, and the remains of father and 
son were buried side by side. Patrick 
Barber removed to Orange county in 
1764. His sons, Francis, John and 
William, were all officers in the army of 
the Revolution—Francis and William in 
the New Jersey line. Francis attained 
the rank of Colonel, and acted as Assist- 
ant Inspector-General under Baron 
Steuben. He was accidentally killed as 
stated by Mr. Chandler. 
E. M. RUTTENBER 
Newburgh 


PryNnneE’s JuDGE—[VII., 93] In my 
note on William Peartree Smith, I men- 
tion a copy of “Reports and Cases” 
collected by Wm. Noy, the Judge who 
condemned Prynne. The name _ is 
printed Nog. Noy is the name. 

Manor House, Croton Landing. 

C, E. V.C. 


SPRINGETTSBURY MANOR, PA.—[VIL., 


229] In York Co., Pa., and included 
the present town of York. It was 
granted to Springett, Pa., in 1722, and 
contained 64,520 acres. 
Alleghany, Pa. 


Isaac CRAIG 


PEN AND INK PORTRAIT OF WASHING- 
ToNn—[VII., 107, 301] The inscription 
on the beck of this portrait, which states 
that it was “made about 1790,” was 
written and placed there within the 
memory of its present owner. There- 
fore, the date was somewhat of a guess, 
although the aim was to get it with'n 
the proper decade. ‘The date not being 
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positively asserted, leaves it a mootable 
question. Cuas. W. CoLeman, JR. 


THE BLUE BELL TAVERN—[IV. 460; 
V. 142; VI. 64, 223, 300; VII. 300] 
That the exact location of this colonial 
tavern may be determined, I beg leave 
to offer a few notes for the consideration 
of your correspondent W. H. and others 
interested in its history. 

I. West side of the Kingsbridge Road. 
Hendrick van Oblenis owned a tract of 
land extending from 173d to 183d streets, 
and from the Kingsbridge road to the 
Hudson river ; his stone dwelling house 
was located at the present intersection 
of 176th street and 12th avenue (after- 
wards the site of the Arden dwelling). 
Here he resided until his death in 1745, 
when the property passed to his son 
John, who occupied it many years. May 


23, 1769, John Oblenis conveyed 100 
ocres of the paternal farm, with a dwell- 
ing house, to Blasius Moore of New 


York City, tobacconist. The deed de- 
scribes the property sold as ‘‘ bounded 
easwardly upon the Post Road or High 
way to King’s Bridge, southerly by the 
land of Hendrick Oblenis, westerly upon 
the North River and northerly by the 
land of Benjamin Benson.” 

March 25, 1784, the land was con- 
veyed by Blazius Moore and Mary, his 
wife, to Jacob Moore. March 27, 1784, 
Jacob sold a piece of land and house on 
the Post Road to Barnet Bowers. June 
19, 1817, Margaret, wife of Blase 
Moore, remits to Jacob Moore all her 
dower rights to land described in a deed 
dated March 1, 1809, between Blase and 
Jacob Moore of a piece of the farm of 
the late Blase Moore at Fort Washing- 
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ton, bounded easterly in front by the 
main road, northerly by the widow Bow- 
er’s, southerly by other ground of Blase 
Moore and westerly also by ground of 
Blase Moore. September 2, 1817, Jacob 
Moore and Margaret, his wife, sold to 
William and Gerardus Post, merchants, 
for $150 five acres of the farm of Blase 
Moore, at Fort Washington, bounded 
ersterly in front on the main road, 
ortherly by the widow Brower’s, south- 
erly and westerly by other land of Blase 
Moore. 

Cadwallader Colden passed a night at 
the Blue Bell, on his way to New York, 
in September, 1753. 

Abraham Meyer offers for sale in the 
New York Mercury of February 15, 
1768, eight acres of good woodland ly- 
ing above the Blue Bell. 

In a list of persons, who paid the 
excise for the year 1776 (Col. of 
Rev. Papers, I. 287), appears the name 
of “Jacob Moore, within 3 miles of 
King’s Bridge.” 

A letter, printed in the Connecticut 
Gazette of August 5, 1776, describes the 
movement of the British frigates up the 
North River, and states “ that the most 
damage they received was in passing the 
batteries at Powle’s Hook and the.Blue 
Bell.” 

Force’s Archives, fifth series, II. 882, 
contains “ Proceedings of a Court Mar- 
tial held on the 4th day of October, 
1776, at Mount Washington. at the Blue 
Bell ” 

Sauthier’s Survey of the Northern 
Part of New York Island, made by 
order of Lord Percy in November, 1776, 
locates the Blue Bell west of the road 
on the lane leading to Fort Washington. 
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The late John M. MacDonald, an au- 
thority in all that relates to the war of the 
revolution, made the following note in 
1848: ‘‘ The old stone house in the field 
west of the road at Fort Washington, 
was the Blue Bell Tavern of the Revo- 
lutionary War, kept by Jacob Moore.” 

The New York Packet of June ro, 
1784, contains the following advertise- 
ment : 

THE BLUE BELL REVIVED 
STEPHEN DOLBEER 

Begs leave to acquaint his friends and the 
Public in General that he has opened the Blue 
Bell Tavern, at Fort Washington, where he 
hopes for the continuance of his former cus- 
tomers, and all those Gentlemen who please to 
favour him with their custom shall be waited on 
in the genteelest manner. Also good stabling 
and Pasture for Horses. 

In the Daily Advertiser of February 
17, 1787, John Battin advertises that his 
Porter House, at the Sign of the Blue 
Bell, Sloat Lane, will remove on the first 
of May to the house opposite to the one 
he then occupied. The carrying of the 
sign to the city probably disposes of the 
revolutionary Blue Bell, as Colles, in his 
Road Map of 1789 marks the old house 
as Waldron’s Tavern. 

Il. East side of the Kingsbridge Road, 
In 1786 Jacob Moore bought land of 
Hassel Penfold, extending to the Har- 
lem river. February 20, 1799, Jacob 
Moore conveyed to Barney Bowers land 
on the east side of the Post Road, 
bounded by the Harlem river. Feb- 
ruary 21, 1799, he sold to Blase Moore 
part of the Penfold purchase, bounded 
west by the Post road and east by 
Harlem river. 

May 24, 1802, George Robson of the 
New York Gentleman and Robert Bo- 
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gardus, attorney-at-law, and Maria Sa- 
bina, his wife, for the sum of $2,000, 
conveyed to Blase Moore, tobacconist, 
twenty-two acres of land, with the 
dwelling house situate near Fort Wash- 
ington, on the south side of the public 
road, formerly owned and then occupied 
by David Wilson. In the conveyance of 
this land to Bogardus it is described as 
being on the “Eastmost side of the 
Post Road.” 

This is the house mentioned by 
Blazius Ryer (VI. 300; VII. jor) as 
the Blue Bell Tavern purchased by his 
grandmother’s brother previous to the 
yellow fever of 1803. The name of 
Wilson, the former tenant, was also re- 
membered (VI. 64). It is possible that 
Blase Moore kept it as a public house 
after May, 1802, and revived the old 
family sign of The Blue Bell, but it was 
not the tavern of the colonial period. 

The two following extracts are inter- 
esting in connection with the subject : 

Died, yesterday at noon, at Fort Washington, 
Harlem Heights, Margaret, wife of Blazius 
Moore, in the 69th year of her age, after an ill- 
ness of thirteen years. She died, as she had 
lived, in the hope of a blessed immortallity. The 
friends of the family, and those of her brother, 
John Remmey, of this city, are invited to attend 
her funeral this afternoon, at 3 o’clock, from 
Harlem Heights.—. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 
30, 1826. 


Died, at Fort Washington, Upper Harlem 
Heights, at the house of the late Blasey Moore, 
on Monday afternoon, Abraham Stuyvesant, a 
black man, native of this city, in the 66th year of 
his age. He lived in Mr. Moore’s family 40 years 
His remains were decently interred in the gar- 
rison burying ground near the fort, yesterday. 
attended by a number of white and colored peo- 
ple.—. Y. Spectator, June 23, 1829. 

W. K. 





FRAY SAHAGUN’S HISTORY OF NEW SPAIN 


Two remarkable civilizations were found by the conquerors of the New World 
in its two continents of North and South America, and both of them were ruth- 
lessly stamped out by the bigoted invaders. There seemed in the case of the 
northern one, which had its centres in Mexico and Central America, some reason 
to justify these harsh proceedings on the part of the Spaniards, incited to blind 
zeal for the conversion of the heathen by their attendant priests. The Aztec 
races worshipped the sun, but numerous human sacrifices, accompanied by fearful 
torments, were an almost daily accompaniment of their religious rites and cere- 
monies. ‘This crushing out of paganism was also, most unluckily, directed towards 
the destruction of the curious native records, written in ideographic signs on 
materials very similar to our parchment and papyrus. These were fancifully 
colored, and some of them no doubt were histories and chronologies of these races 
thus isolated from the Old World. All that could be found in every part of the 
Empire were destroyed by the first Archbishop of Mexico, Juan de Zumérraga, 
and strict orders were issued to the soldiers to continue this iconoclastic work. 
Some few of these, however, were successfully concealed, and afterwards brought 
to Mexico, where they were neglected, stolen and used as waste paper. 

By means not now known, several originals and some copies of entire or frag- 
mentary portions of some of these manuscripts were taken to Europe, and are to 
be found in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Rome, Bologna and Oxford. Lord 
Kingsborough was the first, and hitherto the only one, to publish all that he could 
find. Archbishop Lorenzana and Purchas had published imperfect copies of one, 
known as the Mendoza Codex, which includes a brief history of the nation, a 
tribute roll, and some notes for domestic discipline and economy. The Dresden 
Codex differs from the Mexican picture-writings, and Prescott thought that the 
characters had a phonetic significance. Humboldt gives colored fac-similes of 
parts of it. Not one of the Aztec manuscripts has been deciphered. A few were 
interpreted in part by the natives for the Spaniards, but the American historian 
of the conquest says, “it is not probable, therefore, that the art of reading these 
picture-writings will ever be recovered.” The books were in rolls or folded like a 
Siamese book. The Peruvians worshipped the sun also, but their rites were not 
accompanied by bloody human sacrifices, and the form of their government was 
based on milder principles, most interesting to study. Their records were knotted 
cords of various colors, called guippus, many of which are found in their tombs, but 
the key to their interpretation is utterly lost. I shall not here enter into any more 
detailed notice of the remaining Mexican manuscripts, the historical importance 
of which has perhaps been unduly magnified ; but wish to draw attention to the 
work of an intelligent Spaniard, who wrote at a time when the signification of these 
records was apparently quite familiar to native scholars. 
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Fray Bernardino de Sahagun,’ whose real surname is not known, was a student 
in Salamanca, entered the order of San Francisco, and accompanied Fray Antonio 
de Ciudad Rodrigo, who came out, for the second time, in 1529, with twenty 
learned Fransciscans,’ to establish the Colegio de Santiago Tlatelolco. Their 
duties and special mission was to instruct the natives. Sahagun became deeply 
interested in this work, teaching Spanish and Latin while learning himself the 
Mexican language and writing. Mendieta says that no one, up to the date at 
which he writes, 1596, was so well skilled or had written so much in it. That is, 
in Nahuatl or Mexican, spelled with the European alphabet, an art that the native 
scholars soon acquired from their teachers. Their method of recording anything 
up to that time was by their pictures and numerals, which but few could explain, 
and which of course did not admit of any kind of expression of ideas, thoughts, 
or abstract operations of the mind. The grammar of the language had to be 
learned and analyzed, in order to effect the desired result. The Franciscans and 
other priests deserve all the credit for this mutual instruction, which developed a 
number of native writers, delighted to use this power of syllabic writing, while 
the use of the idiograms was at once abandoned and their signification soon for- 
gotten. Among the most distinguished of these teachers, we can name Fray 
Toribio Motolinia, Alonzo de Molina, Andrés de Olmos and Bernardino de 
Sahagun. Sahagun wrote voluminous works on the religion and manners of the 
Mexicans, but his labors were not to see the light for nearly three centuries, and 
his great work was then published, nearly simultaneously, by Lord Kingsborough 
in England, and by Bustamente in Mexico. The manuscripts of Sahagun remained 
in Mexico, and with those of Mendieta were freely used by Torquemada without 
any acknowledgment. Sahagun lived sixty-one years in America, devoting himself 
with the utmost zeal to his duty as a reader of the above mentioned college of 
Santa Cruz of Tlatelolco, and instructor of native students. Other charges were 
intrusted to his care, but he preferred the one of education in Christian faith, 
languages and medicine. Sober and moderate in his habits and mode of life, he 
lived to his ninety-first year, venerated by all who knew him. 

During and in the midst of his varied occupations, he composed his great work, 
now first translated into French, soon, we hope, to appear in English also. As he 
tells us himself, it was at first written in the Wahuatl, the language spoken from 
the Valley of Mexico south to Nicaragua, mostly from the dictation of learned 
or old men. This text he valued so highly, that the translation of it into Spanish 
affected the style and clearness of expression of his version, and he also preserved 
certain passages that our-modern idioms call rea/istic, though he was a perfectly 
pure-minded and virtuous man by nature and cultivation. The early Spanish 
priests listened, no doubt, to conversations and confessions of the natives, of the 
most immodest and licentious character, and, like the letters of Peter Martyr, 
which are often filled with similar gossip about court life, their details are inno- 
cently recorded without that prudery which would now require their suppression. 
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The work is divided, as is well known to those who have been familiar with 
the portable, but somewhat faulty, edition of Bustamente, into twelve books, 
which are in some points repetitions of each other; for the author, by a strict 
adherence to the separate titles heading them, is constrained to repeat matters 
that he had given before. This I do not, like Mons. Jourdanet, regret, for it is a 
proof that the author was sure of his facts, and could repeat them without varying 
his narrative. The sixth book, containing an account of the customs of the Mexi- 
cans before the conquest, their prayers to their deities, etc., appeared to Lord 
Kingsborough at first the only matter worth printing, and he published it alone ; 
but in a later volume the whole work is given without note or comment. This, to 
many, would be the most interesting portion, but without the rest we should have 
but an imperfect record of the material and physical state of the arts and resources 
of this wonderful and self-developed civilization, arrested in its progress by another, 
composed of the various growths of humanity in the so-called Old World. The 
Mexicans in some things had anticipated Europe in their study of nature, and the 
books, in which Sahagun treats of the natural productions of the empire, prove 
that he knew much less than his native scholars about them. Up to and including 
the whole of the fifteenth century, science had done but little towards explaining 
nature in the animate creation, so: that the Franciscan monk may be excused for 
not being able to understand much that was told him on this subject. Cortés 
describes the zoological and botanical gardens of the emperors, where all that was 
curious, beautiful and useful was preserved and studied, long before any such 
institutions were thought of in Europe. 

It is not possible in a sketch of this character to give due attention to 
the different subjects treated of in this great encyclopedia of the Mexican 
Empire in its various aspects. Our author has tried to include everything 
that could give a clear idea of its condition just antecedent to the conquest. 
The work must be a guide to the philologist and to the antiquarian, to the 
scientist and the theologian, and nothing else approaching it was ever written by 
a European. ‘The last book, a condensed history of the conquest, was better told 
by Cortes and Bernal Diez, and is of interest mainly for the record of names of 
persons and places not elsewhere fonnd. Mons, Rémi Siméon, the co-translator of 
Sahagun, is a philologist, well versed in the Nahuatl, who had edited the grammar 
of that language by F. Andrés de Ormos, and Mons. Jourdanet freely confesses 
that without his assistance the task would have been impossible. He says that so 
many Nahuatl words occur in the Spanish text without explanation, that it became 
necessary to invoke the assistance of this collaborator. The part of the introduc- 
tion written by Mons, Siméon is deeply interesting. The translator gives an excel- 
lent résumé of Mexican theogony and chronology, or rather an explanation of the 
names of the deities and mode of measuring time. He prefers the Kingsborough 
text as the most correct one, although Bustamente had a copy of the same text, in 
the possession of Muijioz, that was used by Kingsborough. He appends to the 
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work. a carefully prepared alphabetical list of all the Nahuatl words found in the 
history. | 
I close this imperfect notice of a really valuable contribution to Mexican 
literature, with the hope that an English version of Sahagun may appear before 
long. 
J. CARSON BREVOORT 


1 Histoire Générale des Choses de la Nouvelle-Espagne par le R. P. Fray Bernardino de 
Sahagun, traduite et annotée par D. Jourdanet et par Rémi Siméon. Paris. E. Masson. 1880, 
One vol., roy. octavo, pp. 79, 898. Map of the Valley of Mexico, and cuts of calendars. 

2 In 1523, at the request of Herman Cortes, three Franciscans were sent to Mexico, and in 
1524 F. Martin de Valencia arrived with twelve others, in order to found a convent of the order. 
Mendieta, in his Historia Ecclesiastica Indiana, published in Mexico, 1870, by Don Joaquin 
Garcia Icazbalceta for the first time, gives biographies of all of them, and also of Sahagun. Kings- 
borough names F. Francisco de Toral, who became in 1560 the first Bishop of Yucatan, as the 
leader of the party in 1529. This is a mistake, but Toral led a party of thirty-six redigiosos back to 
Mexico in 1553, having been there himself for some years already, 
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THE YORKTOWN 


THE YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL 


We continue from the last number the official 
correspondence in regard to the presence and 
entertainment of the foreign guests of the 
Nation at the Yorktown Centennial : 


INVITATION TO FRANCE 


RutuHerFrorpD B. Hayes, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
States or America, To His ExCELLENCY, JULES 
Grevy, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
Great AnD Goop Frienp: I have the honor to inform 
you that the Congress of the United States have adopted 
a Joint Resolution authorizing and requesting me to ex- 
tend to the Government and People of France a cordial 
invitation to unite with the Government and People of 
the United States, on the nineteenth day of October, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-one, in a fit and appropriate 
observance of the Centennial Anniversary of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown. It becomes, 
therefore, my agreeable duty to hasten, in the name of 
the Government and People of the United States, to 
tender their invitation to the Government and People o 

France. 

Our friendship with France, formed during the war of 
our Revolution, rendered glorious by feats of arms per- 
formed by soldiers of the two nations on the same victo- 
rious fields, confirmed by a hundred years of peace, and 
now happily strengthened by our common enjoyment of 
popular institutions of government, has always been 
highly valued and cherished by the American people. I 
trust that the celebration of the hundredth anniversary 
of avictory which consecrated the early union of our 
arms, may serve to draw still closer the bonds of fra- 
ternal regard and amity between the two Republics. 

I embrace this opportunity to repeat the assurances of 
my fervent desire for the prosperity and happiness of 
yourself and of the great Republic over which you have 
been so fortunately called to preside. 

Written at Washington, this second day of March, 


1881, 
Your Good Friend, 


RuTHERFORD B, Hayes 
By the President, 


Wo. M. Evarts, 
Secretary of State 


Jutes Grevy, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
oF AMERICA 

Great AND Goop Frienp: I have just received the 
letter whereby your honorable predecessor, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, announced to me that, in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of Congress, he invited the Government and Peo- 
ple of France to unite with the Government and People 
of the United States, on the roth of next October, in 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
Yorktown, I have accepted this invitation in the name of 
the Government of the Republicand in that of the whole 
French people. This solemn testimony of the remembrance 
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which has been preserved by your fellow citizens of the 
part taken by eminent natives of France in the glorious 
struggle which secured independence and liberty to the 
United States, has called forth a feeling of deep emotion 
in France, of which it has afforded me pleasure to be the 
interpreter by informing General Noyes, your worthy 
representative, that, ‘‘ having taken part in the toil we 
would take part in the honor.’? The American nation, 
which has become so powerful and prosperous, has, by 
inviting our fraternal cooperation as the occasion of 
this anniversary forever consecrated the union which was 
created by noble and liberal aspirations, and by our alli- 
ance in the battle-field, and which our institutions, which 
are now of the same character, must draw clear and de- 
velop for the welfare of both nations. Offering you the 
assurance of my high esteem for yourself personally, and 
my best wishes for the glory of the United States, I de- 
sire also to convey my sincere thanks to Mr. Hayes for 
the cordial feelings which he expressed to me, and for his 
good wishes for the prosperity of the French Republic. 
Your Good Friend, 
Signed, JuLtes Grevy 
Countersigned, B, St. H1Laire 
Done at Paris, March the 25th, 1881 


INVITATION TO LAFAYETTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, March 2, 1881 

Sir: Rarely has a moreagreeable duty devolved upon 
me than that which I now fulfill in transmitting through 
you to the family of General Lafayette the cordial invita- 
tion which, by a joint resolution of the Congress of the 
United States, is tendered to them to unite with the 
Government and People of the United States on the 19th 
day of October next, in a fit and appropriate observance 
of the centennial anniversary of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. To this expression of the 
national will and the fervent gratitude of the people of 
this country for the noble and fraternal aid they received 
from the truest and best blood of France in their memor- 
able struggle for freedom, no words of mine can add 
emphasis to the sentiments of reverence for the’ memory 
of Lafayette and affection for his descendants which have 
ever animated and always will animate the people of the 
United States. I have instructed the Minister of the 
United States at Paris to convey this invitation to you 
in a fitting manner, and to say that the members of this 
illustrious family who may do us the favor to visit our 
country upon this commemorative celebration will be 
welcomed as the guests of the nation. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest esteem, 

Sir, your friend and servant, 
Wo. M. Evarts 
Mr. Oscar DE LAFAYETTE, Paris 


THE MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES AT PARIS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES ’ 
Paris, March 25, 1881 
Sir: Ihave the honor to inform you that I was, on 
Monday, the 21st day of the present month, admitted to 
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a private audience with the President of the French 
Republic, and that I delivered to him the autograph let- 
ter of the President of the United States, inviting the 
French government and people to unite with the govern- 
ment and people of the United States in a commemorative 
celebration of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
President Grevy received the letter very graciously, and 
said: 

‘**I receive with pleasure the invitation of which you 
are the bearer, and I thank the government of the United 
States for having thought of extending it to us. Asinthe 
great undertaking of securing American independence, 
France, it is true, had some trouble, she will take her 
share of the joy which the celebration of the Centennial 
of the achievement of that undertaking will bring. Dur- 
ing the hundred years which have elapsed since the 
heroic feat which the contemplated Centennial will com- 
memorate, the United States have developed themselves 
marvelously. France has been the sympathetic witness 
of that prosperity, and her government will be happy to 
accept the invitation extended to it and the nation.” 

The interview was altogether informal, and my part in 
it was very brief and simple, as seemed to me befitting 
the occasion. The President was very cordial, and was 
evidently much pleased with the invitation. I also sent 
to Mr. Oscar de Lafayette, with a brief note of trans- 
mittal, the invitation for him and other members of the 
Lafayette family. He is very ill at the present time, and 
sent me word by a member of his family that he would 
transmit to me as soon as possible, a formal acknowledg- 
ment of the exceedingly kind, thoughtful and polite 
invitation of my government. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
Epwarp F. Noyes 
Hon. Jamgs G. Buaing, Secretary of State 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED StaTEs | 


Paris, March 29, 1881 § 
Sir: Only a few days since I took great pleasure in 
forwarding to Mr. Oscar de Lafayette the invitation for 
him and his family to take part in the celebration of the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. Hewas then 
seriously, but not supposed to be dangerously, ill. To- 
day, as one of the pall-bearers, I followed him to his 
grave. His death was sudden and unexpected. M. de 
Lafayette and his family were deeply touched by this 
invitation of our Government, and all expressed to me 
their profound gratitude. I take a mournful satisfaction 
in the fact that the invitation reached M. de Lafayette 
before his death, and while he was still conscious. I sent 
from this Legation a beautiful wreath, to be placed upon 
his coffin, The funeral mass was attended by an immense 
concourse of people, and by a great number of the dignita- 
ries of the State, and the service was a most impressive one. 
The only remaining member of the family, having the 
name of Lafayette, is Edmond de Lafayette, Senator 
brother of the deceased. There are many other relatives 
not bearing the same name. 
I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 


Epwarp F. Noyes 
Hon. James G. Buatne, Secretary of State 
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Tue SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE MINISTER OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT Paris 
DEPARTMENT OF STATR  { 
WASHINGTON, June 24, 1881 § 
Sir: I am informed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
under date of 21st instant, that orders have been sent to 
Rear Admiral John C, Howell, commanding the United 
States Naval force on the Eastern Station, directing him 
to give passage in the U. S. Flagship Trenton to cer- 
tain persons who visit the United States, in pursuance of 
the invitation of this Government to attend the celebra- 
tion at Yorktown, Virginia, on the 19th of October, in 
commemoration of the surrender of the British army, 
under Lord Cornwallis, to the American and French 
forces in 1781. It is desired that you will communicate 
to Rear Admiral Howell, at as early a date as practicable, 
the names of the persons who are to be received as guests 
of the “ Trenton.”’ You will accordingly inquire of Mr. 
Bartholemy St. Hilaire whether any of the representa- 
tives of the French Government will accept the hospi- 
tality thus tendered, and you will make like inquiry of 
the members of the family of Lafayette. In this con- 
nection I beg you will take an early occasion to send to . 
the Marquis de Rochambeau the enclosed personal letter, 
in which I convey to him the assurance of the pleasure 
it would afford the President, as well as myself, to have 
him visit the United States on this interesting occasion. 
If the Marquis should so desire, the hospitalities of 
Admiral Howell may be extended to him likewise. The 
Trenton will leave Nice on or about the 18th of Sep- 
tember next. You will take care to notify Admiral 
Howell, in ample season, of the day on which his guests 
may be expected to repair on board the Trenton at 
Nice. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James G. BLAINE 
Epwarp F. Noyes, Esq. 
Minister Plenipotentiary, France 


INVITATION TO THE MARQUIS DE 
ROCHAMBEAU 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, } 
WASHINGTON, June 23, 1881 


Monsieur: As the time for celebrating, by the mutual 
cooperation of the two governments, the glorious deed 
of acentury ago at Yorktown, is drawing near, I cannot 
refrain from addressing you, personally, and expressing 
the great pleasure it would afford the President and my- 
self were you to make it convenient to be among us on 
that eventful occasion, and so realize for yourself, as the 
representative of your illustrious lineage, the love which 
the American people feel for the memory of your gallant 
ancestor, whose skill and valor so signally aided in 
bringing about the decisive success we are now about to 

ommemorate. 

Accept, Monsieur le Marquis, the expression of my 
entiments of high regard. 

James G. BLAINE 


To the Marquis DE RoCHAMBEAU 
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ACCEPTANCE OF THE MARQUIS DE ROCHAMBEAU 
(Translation) 
CHATEAU DE ROCHAMBEAU 


Par VENDOME (LoIR-ET-CHER) 
August 11, 1881 


Sir: I have received the invitation which you were 
kind enough to address to me in the name of the York- 
town Centennial Association, I am highly honored and 
sensibly touched by it; you have understood the large 
place which the traditions of your history hold at my 
hearth-stone, and the joy I shall feel on taking part with 
you in the rejoicings upon this glorious anniversary, I 
thank you for it. Ishalltake care not to be missing at 
this rendezvous and, beholding the vitality which at this 
close of acentury of life characterizes your great nation, 
I shall incline in reverence with you before the Supreme 
Power which has vouchsafed to you one century of life, 
and may grant to you many more I trust, 

Ihave delayed my reply to you in the desire to give 
you thorough information as to the manner in which the 
French government will be represented at your centennial 
festival. Unfortunately the preoccupations of our internal 
politics have absorbed our rulers of late, and I can make 
no official announcement. In the absence of a fixed 
programme I send you for your information the general 
outline of the programme arranged at the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The delegation will be presided over by Monsieur 
Outrey, the Minister of the French Republic at Wash- 
ington. It will be composed of six branches : 

1. An officer of the household of Monsieur Grévy will 
represent the President of the Republic. 

2. A delegation from the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs composed of six persons. 

3. A military delegation composed of a General officer, 
and of two or three aids-de-camp of various grades. 

4. Adelegation from the Department of the Marine, 
composed of a Rear-Admiral and two or three officers. 

5. A delegation from the Department of Fine Arts, 
composed of several of our best artists. 

6. Finally, the members of the family of Lafayette who 
will be invited to join this State company. 

The French West India squadron will escort the dele- 
gation with suitable ceremony. 

In a few days I hope to complete this information 

Iam very actively engaged in the fulfillment of the 
mission with which you charged me of ascertaining and 
inviting the descendants of the companions-in-arms of 
General de Rochambeau ; I have found a iarge number, 
and have addressed to them in your name the courteous 
and generous invitation which you requested me to con- 
vey tothem. All are moved with gratitude for the recol- 
lection you retain of the services of their ancestors; but 
age and other imperative considerations will prevent quite 
a number from crossing the ocean. I have, however, re- 
ceived several acceptances, and I hope to form a group 
which may worthily represent the brothers-in-arms of 
your courageous ancestors. We have a de Grasse, a 
d’Aboville, a Chabannes-la-Palice, probably a d’Olonne, 
and ade Ménonville. I hope that there may be additions 
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to this number, for there are many answers yet to be re- 
ceived. 

Madame de Rochambeau and I propose to embark on 
the Transatlantic steamer which leaves Havre the 24th 
September, and it is about certain that the entire delega- 
tion will take the same route. Unless otherwise arranged 
for, we shall all disembark at New York and go thence to 
Yorktown. Soon then, Monsieur the General Superin- 
tendent, I shall have the pleasure of seeing you and of 
thanking you in person for all that you are doing for the 
reception of the representatives of our country. I hope 
that these memorable festivities will tend to strengthen 
the alliance of acentury. It is our earnest wish. 

Pray accept, Monsieur the General Superintendent, 
the assurances of my high consideration. 

Marquis A. p— RocHAMBEAU 

Cot. J. E. Peyton, 

General Sup’t Yorktown Centennial Association 

Note.—/n reply to the letter printed in the October 
number of the Magazine (V1, 310). 


INVITATION OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


ProvipEncE, R, I., July 16, 1881 
Str: I have the honor herewith to enclose for the 
Representatives of the Republic of France who visit the 
United States in October next, to attend the Centennial 
celebration of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town, an invitation to visit this State, and while in the 
State to remain as the guest thereof. I request that you 
will cause the same to be forwarded through the proper 
channels to those gentlemen. 
I have the honor to remain, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Atrrep H. Littverie.p, Governor 
The Honorable James G. BLAINE 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Strate oF Ruope IsLanp, Executive Dep’r, 
PROVIDENCE, July 16, 188 


Ihave the honor, in behalf of the State of Rhode Island, 
and acting by authority of Resolutions of the General 
Assembly, passed at its session held in Newport on 
the third day of June last, to invite you, during your 
sojourn in the United States, to visit this State, and while 


within the State to remain as the guests thereof. I here- 
with enclose a copy of the Resolutions,* under the seal of 
the State, and beg the honor of an early reply. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
ALFrepD H. Littverie.tp, Governor 
To the Representatives of the Republic of France 
appointed to visit the United States at the Yorktown 
Centennial 
* These resolutions were printed in the October num- 
ber of the Magazine (V'11, 310). 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE ) 
WASHINGTON, July 26, 188 { 
Sir: At the instance of his Excellency Alfred H. Lit- 
tlefield, Governor of the State of Rhode Island, I inclose 
herewith, for the Representatives of the Republic of 
France, who are to visit the United States in October 
next, to attend the Centennial celebration of the sur- 
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render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, an invitation to 
visit the State of Rhode Island, and while there to remain 
as the guests thereof. I will thank you to transmit the 
inclosed document relating to the invitation in question 
to the Government of France through the Foreign Office. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
James G. BLAINE 
Georcsz T. Pomeroy, Esq. 
Charge d’ Affaires, Paris 


INVITATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF THE FRENCH RECEPTION COMMISSION 
OF THE STATE oF New York 


New York, Sep. 3, 1881 
GenTLemen : Having been duly commissioned by the 
Governor of the State of New York, in accordance with 
the Resolution adopted by the Senate of the State, June 
21, 1881, to extend to you the courtesies of the State, we 
have the honor to inform you that it will be our pleasing 
duty to wlecome you upon your arrival within our 
borders, and to discharge the agreeable trust with which 

we have been honored. 
For the Commission, 
Joun A. Kine, Chairman 


— A. Kine t 
REDERICK W. Sewarp Special Committee 
Joun Austin STEVENS 
To the Delegation of the French Government, the 
family of Lafayette, and the descendants of the Count 
de Rochambeau, the Count de Grasse, &c., &c. 
OFFICE OF THE FrencH RECEPTION CoMMISSION 
OF THE STATE OF New YorkK 
69 Biste House, New York, Sept. 3, 1881 
Str: I have the honor herewith to enclose, for the Dele- 
gation of the French Government, the family of Lafay- 
ette and the descendants of the Count de Rochambeau, 
the Count de Grasse, and of such other general officers 
of the French Army and Fleet who served in the York- 
town Campaign of 1781 as may visit the United States to 
attend the Centennial Celebration, a proffer of the hos- 
pitalities and courtesies of the State of New York. I 
request that you will cause this invitation to be for- 
warded to these gentlemen through the proper channel, 
and have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, Your Obedient Servant, 
For the Commission, 
Joun A. Kina, Chairman 
Hon. James G. Biainge 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE OF THE FRENCH RECEPTION COMMISSION 
New York, Sept. to, 1881 


Str—I have the honor herewith to enclose for the 
descendants of Major-General the Baron de Steuben, 
who may visit the United States, to attend the Centen- 
nial Celebration of the Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, a proffer of the hospitalities and courtesies of 
the State of New York. 

I request that you will cause this invitation to be 
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forwarded to these gentlemen through the proper 
channel. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Joun A. Kine, 
Chairman of Commission 

The Hon. James G. Bang, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 
By order of the Commission, 


New York, September 10, 1881 

GENTLEMEN: Having been duly commissioned by the 
Governor of the State of New York, in accordance with 
resolutions adopted by the Senate of the State, June 21, 
1881, to extend the courtesies of the State to the guests 
of the nation who may visit the United States to take 
part in the approaching Centennial Celebration of the 
Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, we have the 
honor to inform you that it will be our pleasing duty to 
welcome you on your arrival within our borders, and to 
discharge the agreeable trust with which we have been 


honored, Ke 
By order of the Commissioner, 


Joun A. Kine, Chairman 
ara A. Kinc : 
REDERICK W. SEWARD > Special Committee 
Joun Austin STEVENS 
Messrs. the descendants of Major General the Baron 
de Steuben 


ACTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


ConcurRENT RESOLUTION, providing for the proper rep- 
resentation of the State of South Carolina at the cele- 
bration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Battle of 
Yorktown: 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives, the 
Senate concurring, That the State ot South Carolina 
shall be represented at the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Battle of Yorktown, in October next, as follows: 

That a battalion, formed from the military companies 
of the State, not to exceed two hundred and fifty men, 
rank and file, shall be detailed by the Adjutant and 
Inspector General of the State, with proper field officers 
to attend such celebration. 

That the Governor, accompanied by five aides-de- 
camp, the Comptroller-General, Secretary of State, 
‘Treasurer, State Superintendent of Education, Adjutant- 
General and Attorney-General, the Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, the Judges of 
the Circuit Courts, the Lieutenant-Governor, and the 
Speaker of the House, be requested to attend the said 
Celebration. 

That a delegation of five Senators and ten members of 
the House of Representatives be selected by the Senate 
and House respectively who, when so elected, shall also 
be requested to attend. 

That the sum appropriated at this session for this pur- 
pose be expended in defraying the expenses of the mili- 
tary and civic delegations, and any other expenses neces- 
sary in carrying out the purposes of these resolutions. 


In the House of Representatives, Dec. 21, 1880. 
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In the Senate, Dec. 22, 1880. 
olutions of General Assembly. 


Reports and Res- 


Act No. 318 

Section 10, * * * * * That the sum of five 
thousand dollars, if so much be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated to defray the expenses which may be 
incurred by the legally appointed representatives of the 
State of South Carolina at the Centennial Anniversary 
of the Battle of Yorktown, in October next; the said sum 
of money to be disbursed upon the warrant of the Comp- 
troller-General, to be paid by the State Treasurer, and 
shall be expended under the supervision and direction of 
the Governor of the State, upon proper vouchers fur- 
nished.—A cts of General Assembly, 1880. 


THE FRENCH DELEGATION 


Paris, August 30, 188r 
Dear Si1r—I have just arrived in Paris, and have imme- 
diately had a consultation with M. Mollard (in charge of 
the ambassadors), commissioned by our Foreign Minister 
to look after the details of the French delegation to 
Yorktown, Everything is at last organized, and 1 hasten, 
therefore, to give you notice of it. 


1. M. Outrey, Minister Plenipotentiary ; M. de Lichten- 
stein, Chief of Battalion of Dragoons; both represent- 
ing the French Republic. 


. The Marquis de Rochambeau ; M. de Corcelle, Secre- 
tary of 2d Class; M. Boulard Pouqueville, 3d class ; 
delegates representing Minister of Foreign ‘Affairs. 


. Brigadier-General Boulanger; Colonel Bossan of the 
20th Dragoons ; Lieut.-Col. Blondel, of the Artillery ; 
Commandant Bureaux de Pusy, of the Engineers ; 
Captain Mason, of the Foreign Legion; delegates rep- 
resenting the Army. 


. Rear-Admiral Halligon; Capt. Murat de Pagnac; 
Lieut. Thomas; Capt. de la arriére ; Capt. Cavelier 
de Cuverville; Capt. Descamps; Lieut. Schilling; 
delegates representing the Navy. 

. M, Regamey, representing the Minister of Fine Arts. 

. Guests of the Yorktown Centennial Association, in- 
vited through the Marquis de Rochambeau: de 
Grasse, de St. Simon, de Chastellux, Henri d’Abo- 
ville, Christian d’Aboville, de Ménonville, de Cha- 
bannes la Palice, d’Olonne, de Lestrade, de Noailles, 
d’ Haussonville de Broglie, de Clermont Tonnerre de 
Broglie. 

Two French Men-of-War will take part in the cele- 
bration: La Magicienne, which carries the flag of Rear 
Admiral Halligon; Le Dumont d’Urville, which will 
anchor off Sandy Hook to await the arrival of our steamer 
and accompany it to New York, where the Magicienne 
will join her. 

Rhode Island, Baltimore, Washington and Yorktown 
seem to be the stopping places which ought to be cele- 
brated. All those mentioned sail in the steamer France 
on the 24th of September. You have our sincerest wishes 
for the recovery of your President, whose health is a 
source of great anxiety to us all, You would give me 
great pleasure by sending me any papets giving details of 
the celebration. 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 
M. pve RocHAMBEAU 

I leave for Rochambeau in two or three days; shall 
leave only on September 2oth. 


Col. J. E. Peyton, 
Superintendent Yorktown Centennial Association 
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THE Massachusetts Historical Society resumed 
its stated meetings after the summer vacation, on 
Thursday, the 8th September, at its rooms in 
Tremont Street. The Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp in the chair, The day being that set apart 
for prayer for the recovery of the President of 
the United States, the proceedings were opened 
by appropriate resolutions, The unusual mor- 
talit,’ among the members of the Society was 
alluded to, and brief tributes were paid to the 
memory of Charles W. Tuttle, Judge Seth Ames, 
Samuel F. Haven, John Hill Burton, the his- 
toriographer royal for Scotland, John Winter 
Jones, the librarian of the British Museum, and 
Arthur Penryhn Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 
Upon the last of these, for many years an hon- 
orary member of the Society, Mr. Winthrop 
delivered a glowing eulogy, dwelling felicitously 
upon his broad human sympathy and liberal 
religious opinions. The genial Dean had earned 
the affections of Americans by numberless acts 
of kindness and hospitality, and his name will 
be held in lasting, grateful remembrance, as a 
friend of our people. The Rev. Phillipps Brooks 
followed in feeling remarks, and stated as an in- 
stance of the Dean’s interest in this country, that 
at every service held in Westminster Abbey since 
the assault upon President Garfield, special 
prayers had been offered for his recovery. Mr. 
H. Cabot Lodge communicated extracts from 
letters, written by Elijah H. Mills to his wife, of 
value to students of American politics. “Though 
Mills represented Massachusetts in Congress from 
1815 to 1819, and in the United States Senate 
from 1820 to 1827, he belonged to the Federal 
party. A pastel portrait of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, copied from the original by Latour, was 
presented in the name of Mrs. Charles C. Little. 
A committee was appointed to confer with the 
Board of Overseers of the Poor, with a view to 
an examination of certain papers in their custody 
with a view to their publication by the Society. 


THE New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety held its first meeting for the season, Wednes- 
day, 7th September, at the Society’s House. In 
the absence of the President, the Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox was 
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called to the chair. A legacy of one thousand 
dollars from Ebenezer Alden, M. D., of Ran- 
dolph, was reported. A further legacy of five 
thousand dollars from Joseph J. Cooke, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., to be expended in the purchase of 
books from his library at public auction was an- 
nounced. A catalogue is now in preparation 
under the direction of Hon. John R. Bartlett. A 
paper was read by General A. B. Underwood on 
the use and possible utility of middle names. 
The use of double and treble Christian names he 
held to be of comparatively recent origin. He 
instanced the Harvard Triennial Catalogue, in 
which only one middle name is found from the 
foundation of the College down to the year 1718. 
In all the published volumes of the records of the 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Colonies, not one is 
found. The inference is that the colonists brought 
no middle names with them from England. The 
Israelites used but a single name. The Greeks 
had but one name. The Romans adopted a differ- 
ent system of nomenclature. Each citizen had be- 
sides the individual name two others inherited or 
acquired by adoption, which were analogous to 
our surnames. Hereditary surnames became 
known in Normandy not long before the Con- 
quest. The excellent suggestion was made that 
every child should bear the family name of the 
mother as well as of the father, in addition to the 
Christian name. If this were adopted, the trac- 
ing of descent would be comparatively easy. The 
Hon. Charles L. Woodbury paid a tribute to the 
memory of Charles Wesley Tuttle as a historical 
scholar. Among Mr, Tuttle’s finished and un- 
finished works he named the Life of Captain 
John Mason, the founder of. New Hampshire, the 
Life of Francis Champernowne, and the Con- 
quest of Acadia. Judge Cowley of Lowell made 
some remarks on the Cowpens Cen‘ennial, ‘‘when 
South Carolina presented her cherry lips to Mas- 
sachusetts and to all her sister States to give and 
take the kiss of reconciliation and peace.” The 
services of the Hon. Wm. A. Courtenay, the 
public-spirited Mayor of Charleston, and his 
appeal to the General Government for a fund to 
aid in the education of the ignorant masses, 
without regard to color, was cordially commended. 
John Ward Dean, the Librarian, reported 
gifts to the library during the summer months of 
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eighty-two volumes, one hundred and sixty pam- 
phlets, and of fifty-one autograph letters ad- 
dressed to Hannah Adams, the historian, by 
Moses G. Daniell, and other donations of minor 
value. Memorial sketches were reported by the 
Rev. Dr. Tarbox, the historiographer, of nine 
deceased members, viz.: Alexander Strong, 
John Stevens Abbott, the Rev. James Royal Cush- 
ing, the Rev. George Sheldon, William Ewing 
Dubois, Jesse Cooke, Charles Wesley Tuttle, the 
Hon. Nathan Clifford, and Alden Jermain 
Spooner. 

THE Maine Historical Society held its annual 
meeting in Adams Hall, Bowdoin College build- 
ings, Brunswick, Me., on Friday, the 15th July, 
1881. The President, J. W. Bradbury, of 
Augusta, in the chair. Fourteen vacancies re- 
por.ed, four by death, and ten by neglect to at- 
tend meetings for a protracted period, were 
filled. The Treasurer, Hon. Marshall Crain, 
reported an invested fund of $13,000, Officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, President, 
Hon. J. W. Bradbury ; Secretary and Librarian, 
Hubbard W. Bryant, of Portland. A committee 
was appointed to attend the celebration at York- 
Hon. C. J. Gilman, of this committee, 
submitted three documents belonging to the es- 
tate of the Hon. Nicholas Gilman, late of New 
Hampshire, ‘of rare interest: ‘‘ First Printed 
Plan for a Federal Government, in Convention, 
Philadelphia, September, 1787.”" ‘‘ The Second 
Plan,” with numerous marginal and interlinear 
amendments. The third document is the ‘‘ Re- 
turn of Prisoners at the Surrender of the British 
Garrisons of York and Gloucester, Virginia, 
October 19, 1781, exclusive of Marine Prisoners 
and Officers and Sailors taken during the siege.” 
This return is signed Nicholas Gilman, Deputy 
Adjutant-General, and the following legend is at 
the bottom of the sheet: ‘‘ Transcript of the Re- 
turn received from Ld. Cornwallis, to whom I 
was sent by the Commander-in-Chief into York 
Town.” The total surrenders was of 7,050. A 
committee was appointed on the Field Day. A 
committee was raised to consider the attacks 
made by Bancroft, the historian, on General 
John Sullivan. The propriety of the transfer of 
the society’s rooms to Portland, made last 


town. 
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winter, was discussed, and that of continuing to 
hold the annual meetings in Brunswick also, and 
no doubt these troubles will be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

The Society made its field day excursion in 
the month of September. Embarking at the 
Custom House wharf, Portland, on board the 
revenue cutter Dallas, placed at the service of 
the Society by the Secretary of the Trea-ury for 
a two days’ cruise for historical investigations on 
the coast of Maine at half past nine on the 
morning of the 13th. The party arrived at 
Thomaston, at six o’clock, the same evening. 
Here they were detained by fog until 11 o’clock, 
A. M., Wednesday; touched at Pemaquid at 
2.30 P. M., and anchored for the night in 
Boothbay harbor at 5 P. M. In the afternoon 
the steamer returned to Portland. The route is 
that supposed to have been pursued by Wey- 
mouth in 1605 up George’s river to Thomaston ; 
and also to the site of ancient Pemaquid, 
on the peninsula at Fish Point. The party 
included Messrs. James W. Bradbury, of Au- 
gusta, President of the Society, Professor 
Packard, of Brunswick, Alexander W. Long- 
fellow, of the U. S. Coast Survey, and numerous 
gentlemen of distinction. Rosier’s narrative of 
Weymouth’s voyage, which unfortunately omitted 
all bearings and locations by latitude and longi- 
tude, was critically compared with the coast 
survey chart as the river was ascended. The 
general conclusion arrived at was that George’s 
river answers best to Rosier’s description of the 
course taken by Weymouth, though some of the 
learned gentlemen still adhere to the Kennebec 
theory. Thomaston was the home of General 
Knox after the close of the revolution, and he 
and Cilley lie buried there. Numerous relics of 
Washington’s famous chief of artillery are still 
p-eserved, and Knox sideboards, tables and chairs, 
abound in the pretty village. Wednesday, the 
14th, was devoted to Pemaquid. Evidences of 
the ancient settlement were found in 1872, when 
a paved street was uncovered fifteen feet wide 
and lined with curb stones. The old belief that 
Pemaquid was the metropolitan of these parts 
before Boston was settled,” is now firmly set in 
the minds of the historical people of Maine. 
The field day of 1881 has, it is claimed, il- 
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luminated the two fields selected for visitation— 
confirmed faith in Pemaquid, and established the 
route of Weymouth. 


THE Literary and Historical Society of Quebec 
met on Monday, the 13th July, the President, 
J. M. LeMoine, Esq., in the chair. A most 
valuable addition to the museum by one of its 
founders, the Hon. John Fraser, was reported, 
in a magnificent collection of coins, medals, 
specimens of mineralogy, Indian and other 
curiosities. Among the medals was the Indian 
medal of Louis XV., Honos et Virtus, and a 
New Engl ind Pine-tree shilling of 1652, 


THE one hundredth anniversary of the battle 
of Groton Heights was celebrated at New London 
and Groton on the 6th and 7th September with 
great spirit. The day of the 6th will be long re- 
membered for its remarkable atmospheric pheno- 
mena. An enormous throng was in attendance; the 
harbor was full of gaily decorated vessels, naval, 
merchant, coasting craft and yachts. The exer- 
cises of the day began with a mock battle repre- 
senting the storm and capture of Fort Griswold; 
after which, the ceremonies were held in: a pa- 
vilion constructed for the occasion, on the 
heights. The orator of the day was General 
Joseph R. Hawley, whose eloquent and masterly 
address will shortly appear in an official pamph- 
let issued by the committee of arrangements. 
A poem was read by Rose Terry Cooke. The 
next day was set apart for civic exercises, a 
procession of school children, masonic societies, 
firemen, and other volunteer associations. An 
address was delivered by the Rev. E. E..Hale, 
of Boston, one of the lineal descendants of Na- 
than Hale, the martyr spy of the Revolution. This 
day also is memorable for the intensity of its heat. 


In noticing the celebration of the one hun- 
dred and sixth anniversary of the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill in the October number, a serious error 
occurred, Prescott is said to have fallen on the 
field of ba‘tle. A friendly correspondent calls 
attention to the blunderin this manner: ‘“ If 
Prescott ever fe// on Bunker’s or Breed’s Hill, 
he picked himself up again very speedily and 
made his way to Cambridge, and lived to fight 
another day.” 
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THE Centenary of the Spanish dramatic and 
lyric poet, Pedro Calderon de la Barca, took 
place at Madrid the 25th of May, 1881, and 
was celebrated by the literary societies of the 
Spanish capital. Count de Premio Real, Spanish 
Counsul General for the Dominion of Canada, 
offered a prize to Canadian authors in the shape 
of a handsome set of Calderon’s Works, for the 
best essay on his poetry and dramas. 


THE Royal Academy, F. M. S., of Milan, 
Italy, has conferred upon Henry Phillips, Jr., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, and Curator 
of the American Philosophical Society, a medal, 
in recognition of his services to archzology. 


Mr. L. T. Cist contributed three valuable 
biographical sketches to the Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette. One under date of March 15, 1881, 
entitled, ‘‘Old Hickory’s Day ” Jackson having 
been born on that day, 1767; a second, April 
4th (published on the 5th), ‘‘Old Tippeca- 
noe,” that date being the fortieth anniversary 
of the death of Harrison, and the third, April 
15th, “Honest Old Abe,” that being the six- 
teenth anniversary of the death of the martyr 
President. 


THE shores of Ragged Island, one of the most 
remote and inaccessible islands of Casco Bay, pre- 
sent an inviting field for scientific inquiry, which 
the Portland Society of Natural History propose 
to explore. There is reason to believe that the 
remains of an enormous Saurian will be there un- 
earthed from the bed of peat beneath which it 
has lain for countless centuries. Sufficient indi- 
cations were found in 1867 to warrant the belief 
that the head and tail of the Saurian are pro- 
tected by the piers which rest upon them, and 
perhaps bones enough remain to indicate the 
proportions of the monster. 

IN a correspondence recently published in the 
Saratogian, an effort has been made to settle the 
long disputed question as to the correct spelling 
of the name of the Bemus who kept the tavern 
on the river road from Schuylersville to Albany, 
which was given to the Heights on which the 
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battle of the 19th September, 1777, was fought 
between the armies of Gates and Burgoyne. The 
Reverend Samuel H. Adams, a descendant of 
the Bemus in question informs Mr. B. B. Burt, 
of Oswego, that all the family in Saratoga county 
spell it Bemus and not otherwise. Mr. Wm. L. 
Stone communicates letters to the Saratogian as 
a final settlement of the mooted point. The 
family have surely a right to choose their own 
way of spelling, but it is not improbable that 
there were varieties in the colonial days when 
precision in the spelling of family names was 
little regarded even by their possessors, 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to remove the body of 
William Penn, which is in the graveyard of the 
Society of Friends, Jordan’s Meeting House, 
England, to Philadelphia. A similar effort, 
made some time since by persons not connected 
with the family, but who had inherited a part of 
the Penn estate in England, was firmly refused 
by the Society. 


AMERICAN tea culture is receiving practical en- 
couragement from South Carolina. Henry A. 
Middleton, of the well-known family of that 
name, has leased to Commissioner Le Duc a tract 
of two hundred acres on his estate, for twenty 
years, for a nominal consideration. A practical 
man who has been engaged in the culture in In- 
dia for many years, will have charge of the plan- 
tation. About seventeen thousand five hundred 
tea plants will be set out, and the commissioner 
looks for a fine crop of tea in three years. 


On the Fourth of July, 1881, Mrs. Phoebe 
Ann Allen, of Newark, N. J., was entertained 
by her friends at Association Hall in honor of 
her one-hundredth birthday. She was born in 
Hoboken and is the daughter of William Seely, 
who built the first house there. She retains her 
mental faculties. 


THE Ravenswood Bridge across the East 
River, which extends from New York over 
Blackwell’s Island, on which its central supports 
rest, to the Long Island shore, has been com- 
menced at the latter point. It will reach the 
Third avenue between Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 
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seventh streets. The whole will be supported 
by eight towers, at a height of one hundred 
and fifty-six feet above tide water, and will have 
two railway roads and .two carriage roads. Its 
length will be nine thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-two feet. It will be completed in 1884, 
and the cost is estimated at five millions of 
dollars. 

GENERAL JOHNSTONE JONES, of North Caro- 
lina, wore, at the Yorktown Centennial, the 
sword worn by his grandfather, an Aid to La- 
fayette at the surrender of Cornwallis. This was 
one of the Toledo blades presented by Charles 
III., King of Spain, to Washington, and dis- 
tributed by him among his general officers, in 
token, no doubt, of the triple alliance entered 
into by France, Spain and the thirteen United 
States. 

JupGE FIELDING Lewis TAYLOR, of Belle 
Farm, Gloucester county, Virginia, possesses an 
interesting memorial of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis—a cane made of a captured British flag- 
staff, inscribed with the name of the regiment to 
which it belonged. It belonged to his father, 
Colonel Fielding Lewis Taylor, of Gloucester 
county. 


WASHINGTON’s Birthday was this year cele- 
brated at Rome in a peculiar manner. The 
Mausoleum of Augustus, which has served in 
turn as the tomb of the Cesars, the fortress of 
the Colonnas and an arena for Spanish bull 
fights, was converted into a sumptuous theatre 
with a crystal dome. The ampitheatre was the 
scene of a masked ball in the evening. 


THE Journal des Débats, in a recent number, 
gave an account of the arrival of the first 
American turkey in Paris. 
birds, selected from a flock carried from North 
America to the French port of St. Malo, were 
served up at a grand feast which was held in the 
Louvre on occasion of the marriage of Charles 
IX. to Elizabeth of Austria 27th June, 1570. 
Catherine de Medicis, the queen mother, the 
Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine 
were partakers. The birds were stuffed. The 


Twelve of these 
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king was delighted and recommended the breed- 
ing of the fowl in the wood of St. Germain-en- 
Laye, but no great progress was made in this 
direction until the middle of the next century. 
In Normandy and Picardy the finest turkeys are 
now raised, 


AN account should be written of famous 
American trees. There is a grove of nearly 
seventeen hundred in California, no one of 
which measures less than six feet in diameter. 
At Salem, in New York, there is a white oak, 
the branches of which spread one hundred and 
twelve feet. In Berks, Pennsylvania, there is a 
chestnut tree which measures forty feet in cir- 
cumference at its base, and at Skowhegan, 
Maine, a russet apple tree, four and a half feet 
in diameter, and with branches which cover a 
space of sixty-three feet in diameter. Then 
there are historic trees, some of which have dis- 
appeared, as the Charter Oak. 


THE Annual Council of the Ladies Mount 
Vernon Association of the Union, who have in 
their especial care the Home and Tcmb of 
Washington, met at Mount Vernon in the early 
part of June. There was not a large repre- 
sentation of the Board of Regents, illness 
and family affliction preventing the usual attend- 
ance. 

Present, were the Regent Mrs. J. Scott Laugh- 
ton, with the Vicé Regents of Maine, Mrs. 
Sweat (Secretary), Mrs. Gen. Halstead, of New 
Jersey, Miss Longfellow, of Massachusetts, 
Miss Harper, of Maryland, Mrs. Judge Ball, of 
Virginia, Mrs. Col. Washington, of West Vir- 
gin’a, Mrs. Gen. Barnes, of the District of Col- 
umbia, and Mrs. Yulee, of Florida. The Board 
of Visitors presented the ladies an official invi- 
tation to attend the Yorktown Centennial. This 
was urged by the Advisory Committee, the Hon. 
W. W. Corcoran and Judge Ball, of Virginia, 
and was favorably considered by the Council. 

A resolution was passed by the Council to 
extend an invitation to the French officers 
present at the Centennial to visit Mount Vernon, 
where they will be welcomed with an official 
reception by the ladies, in October, after the 
Yorktown festival. 
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THE Washington monument, at Washington, 
D. C., has reached the height of two hundred 
feet. Thirty feet have been added since spring, 
and it is thought that thirty to forty feet more 
will be added before winter compels the suspen- 
sion of work. When finished it will be five 
hundred and fifty feet high. The President of 
the Association has received notice that a stone 
sent by the King of Siam, and one sent by the 
State of Nebraska, are on the way to be placed 
upon the monument. 


A STATUE of General Reynolds, who opened 
the battle of Gettysburg, is to be erected in 
Philadelphia; one gentleman having given 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the purpose, and 
the cannon being a present of the State. 


On Decoration Day, May 30th, 1881, the 
monument to Thomas Paine was decorated and 
re-dedicated in the presence of about two hun- 
dred people. It stands about two miles distant 
from the railway station, New Rochelle, West- 
chester County, N. Y., at the angle of the main 
road and the lane which leads to the farm given 
him by the Legislature of the, State of New 
York in recognition of his services to the country. 
A hickory tree marks the spot where his remains 
lay before they were removed some years since 
to Europe. The monument, which had been 
considerably defaced by relic hunters, has been 
repaired and the lettering’ recut. P. L. Mc- 
Lellan, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., presided, 
and an oration was delivered by Abram Wake- 
man of New York. He described the author 
of the Age of Reason as a man devoted to 
Liberty, Science, and Humanity. Remarks 
were also made by Mr. Mendheim, of Boston, 
and De Boigne M. Bennett. 

THE Huguenots of America will be interested 
to learn that a statue is to be erected in Paris, 
France, to the Admiral Coligny, who fell during 
the massacre which began on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, 24th August, 1572, in the square in 
front of the Louvre, and in face of the church of 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois ; the bell of which gave 
the signal. The statue will be placed on the 
Square. Thirty-three thousand francs have been 
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awarded by the government for the purpose, and 
the execution has been extended to Frank, one 
of the best sculptors of the Capitol. 

On the 17th June a Garden Party, which re- 
ceived the name of the Channing Féte, was 
given by Mr. John S. Farlow on Nonantum 
Hill for the benefit of the Channing Unitarian 
church of Newton. A large number of visitors 
was attracted. The entertainment was varied, 
and the financial success satisfactory. 


A GENEROUS response has been made by the 
people of Canada to the appeal of the committee 
having in charge the erection of a monument to 
Colonel de Salaberry, the ‘‘ Canadian Leonidas.” 
The city of Montreal offered to meet the ex- 
pense provided the monument were erected 
there, but this proposition was declined by the 
committee, and it will be erected at Chambly. 
De Salaberry was descended from a Basque 
family. He won his name in the defence of 
the pass between the marsh and the river of 
Chateaugay against the invading force under 
Hampton, October 16, 1812. There is a por- 
trait of him painted by Dickinson and engraved 
by Durand. Great Britain caused a gold medal to 
be struck in honor of the victory of Chateaugay. 


Joun Q. A. Warp has finished the sketch 
for his model of the Washington statue to be 
erected under the auspices of the Chamber of 


Commerce in Wall Street. The statue will be 
of bronze, and sixteen feet high. Washington 
is represented as in the act of taking the 
oath of office of President of the United States, 
his right arm raised and hand extended, and his 
left hand holding the folds of a cloak which par- 
tially covers his full dress costume. The face 
will be modeled after Houdon’s famous work. 
The statue will stand on the abutment of the 
Sub-Treasury at the corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets. Back of it is to be a commemorative 
bas relief facing Wall Street. The solid block 
of granite, part of the old City Hall building, 
upon which Washington stood is now preserved 
in the hallway of Bellevue Hospital, and will 
be transferred to the wall of the Sub-Treasury, 
in which it will be set. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 37, Station D--N. Y. Post Office.) 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS 
DoNALDsoN. By GEORGE WILLIAM Brown. 
Large 8vo, pp. 40. CusHINGS & BAILEY 
Baltimore, 1881. 


This charming sketch has something more 
than a biographical interest, although doubtless 
to the family and numerous friends of its subject, 
who died October 4, 1877, this memorial from 
his professional associate, Judge George Wil- 
liam Brown, cannot be other than gratifying, 
from its very nicety of finished biographical de- 
tail. The life of Thomas Donaldson, the schol- 
arly lawyer, the country gentleman of ‘“ Elk- 
ridge,” the student of Marcus Aurelius, the son- 
net writer, the amateur artist, the Baltimore pio- 
neer of Mount Desert, who was trained in New 
England at the famous Round Hill School, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, (founded upon the 
plan of a German gymnasium by James G. Cogs- 
well and George Bancroft, the historian), and 
who was then sent to Harvard college, where, 
inthis senior year, he became the leader of a 
college revolt on account of the severe treat- 
ment of freshmen by the Faculty, and was in 
consequence expelled, together with the first 
scholars in his class, who refused to humble 
themselves—the career of this high-spirited Bal- 
timorean will appear notable to the outside 
world for two considerations of a public charac- 
ter. First, his manly and uncompromising atti- 
tude upon the question of providing for the full 
payment of the State debt of Maryland, when, 
in 1847, as chairman of the committee of ways 
and means in the House of Delegates, he reso- 
lutely opposed the party advocating repudiation, 
and thus finally saved the honor of Maryland. 
Second, his loyally conservative attitude during 
the late civil war. Although his own family was 
divided in political sentiment, some serving in 
the United States navy and others strongly sym- 
pathizing with the South, yet he himself was ‘‘ an 
avowed Union man,” a steadfast supporter of 
the constitution and of the right of the federal 
government to enforce its authority, and, like 
many conservative Baltimoreans, a strong oppo- 
nent of secession. He deprecated, however, un- 
constitutional interference in State matters and 
the overthrow of slavery by force of arms, even 
though war should be waged for the restoration 
of the Union. He was, in short, no radical. He 
sympathized with old friends who had suffered 
from political arrest and were confined, perhaps 
unjustly, in Northern prisons for conscientiously 
opposing the war, although by no means advocat- 
ing secession. Among such friends was Judge 
Brown himself, then Mayor of Baltimore, the 


man who marched through Pratt Street of that 
city at the head of the Union troops, on the 19th 
of April, 1861, and did his utmost, at great per- 
sonal risk, to restrain the mob and protect the 
soldiers from violence. 

The position of such men as Judge Brown and 
Thomas Donaldson, and, indeed, of the State of 
Maryland, in that crisis, when family ties were 
sundered and the nation was divided aga nst it- 
self, could not be then, and is not yet, clearly 
understood by Northern people. Now, however, 
after the heat of passion has died away, we 
should all reflect upon this one fact, which was 
brought out last October, at the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Baltimore, 
in an oration delivered before the Maryland his- 
torical society by Gener: | Phelps, a Union officer 
living in that city. Over fifty thousand white 
soldiers from Maryland fought upon the Union 
side and only about one-half of that number 
upon the side of the Southern confederacy, al- 
though, if the situation had been reversed, prob- 
ably the preponderance would have been in favor 
of the South. ‘‘ Toleration of differences of 
opinion,” says Judge Brown, ‘‘is a virtue of slow 
growth, and was not much practiced by either 
party in Maryland during the war. ‘The domes- 
tic strife was bitter and cut through society, often 
separating in feeling, if not in fact, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, and sometimes 
even husbands and wives. Since then, it has 
been generously forgiven and forgotten, the di- 
viding line has vanished, and none are now 
found to regret that the cause of the Union pre- 
vailed.” HERBERT B, ADAMS. 


CONSTITUTION OF CANADA. THE 
BriTIsH NorRtH AMERICA ACT, 1867; Irs 
INTERPRETATION GATHERED FROM THE DE- 
CISIONS OF CouRTS, THE DICTA OF . JUDGES, 
AND THE OPINIONS OF STATESMEN AND 
OTHERS. To which is added the Quebec 
Resolutions of 1864, and the Constituticn of 
the United States. By JosepH DoutrE, Q.C. 
of the .aontreal Bar. 8vo, pp. 414. JOHN 
LoveLt & Son. Montreal, 1880. 


This work is not a commentary on the text of 
the Federal Compact of Canada, but the text 
itself of its several articles side by side with the de- 
cisions of the Courts, with the dicta of Judges and 
Statesmen, affording opportunity for the dis- 
covery of the principles that underlie it, Until 
the passage of the Act of 1867, the Provincial 
Courts did not venture to enquire judiciall, 
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into the constitutionality of the laws of the 
Legislature. Now, however, the Supreme 
Court of Canada and the Privy Council in Eng- 
land concur in recognition of this right. Nu- 
merous decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which have been adopted as pre- 
cedents by Canadian Judges are noted. The 
volume will prove of interest to American stu- 
dents of law and jurisprudence. 


THE ORDERLY BOOK OF COLONEL 
WILLIAM HENSHAW, OF THE AMERICAN 
Army, April 20-Sept. 26, 1775; including a 
Memoir by EMoRY WASHBURN and Notes by 
CHARLES C, SMITH, with Additions by Har- 
RIET E, HENSHAW. 8vo, pp. 167. A. WIL- 
LIAMS & Co. Boston, 1881. 


The brief Memoir which precedes the Orderly 
Book gives the parentage, birth and military ser- 
vices of this officer, who appears to have com- 
manded a regiment of minute men organized in 
Worcester county, Mass., at the breaking out 
of the Revolution. Colonel Henshaw had al- 
ready seen service in the French war. In 1759, 
at the age of 24, he received a second lieuten- 
ant’s commission in Captain Baldwin's company, 
of Colonel, afterwards General, Ruggles’ regi- 
ment, and served during two campaigns, being 
stationed at Fort Edward and Crown Point. He 
then returned to Leicester, where he married. 
In 1774 he was delegate from Leicester to the 
Provincial Congress. The colonel of the regi- 
ment of minute men, he mustered his men and 
marched for Cambridge immediately on receipt 
of the news of the affair at Lexington, and re- 
mained in service until the following June. On 
the 2d of June he was appointed Adjutant-Gen- 
eral to the Provincial Army by Artemas Ward, 
the Commander-in-chief, but soon found himself 
superseded by General Gates, who was commis- 
sioned by Congress Adjutant-General of the 
American army. He remained, however, as an 
assistant, though apparently without regular com- 
mission. At the close of the campaign he returned 
to his farm. The next year, 1776, he accepted a 
lieutenant-colonel’s commission in the regiment 
commanded by Colonel Little. He was with 
his regiment in the battle of I.ong Island, and 
later at Kingsbridge and the battle of White 
Plains. In the retreat to the Jerseys he com- 
manded the regiment in the absence of its colo- 
nel, and was at Trenton, Princeton and Morris- 
town, where, in February following, 1777, he 
resigned his commission and left the army. 
Later he was repeatedly chosen to represent the 
town of Leicester in the General Court. He died 
in February, 1820. 

The reminiscences which close the volume are 
valuable from the pictures they present of life 
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in Massachusetts in the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary period. The chief value of this mono- 
graph for the historical student consists in the 
Orderly Book which has been corrected by a man- 
uscript copy of the orders issued from April 20 to 
September 26, 1775, inclusive. It docs not ap- 
pear, however, to have been an original Orderly 
Book. That kept by Henshaw was presented 
to him by Colonel Joseph Reed, July 5, 1775. It 
begins with a list of the regiments commanded 
by Ward, Thomas, Whitcomb, Read, Walker, 
Cotton, Mansfield. Danielson, Prescott, Frye, 
Gardner, Nixon, Bridge, Paterson, Scammons, 
Larnard, Fellows, Doolittle, Jonathan Brewer, 
David Brewer, Heath, Woodbridge ; a list of 
the officers commissioned by the Massachusetts 
Congress, May 19, 1775. The first order is 
dated April 20, 1775, the last September 26, 
1775 

The General Orders of the army have not yet 
been collected and printed together. Force’s 
American Archives contain those from July 3, 
the day when Washington took command of the 
army for 1775 and 1776, and others have been 
gathered and printed in the Historical Maga- 
zines. It is time that the important gaps were 
filled. Without them the military history of the 
Revolution cannot be correctly written. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MORISON OR 
Morrison FamiLy,rETc. A complete history 
of the Morison settlers of Londonderry, N. 
H., of 1719, and their descendants, with genea- 
logical sketches. Also of the Brentwood, 
Nottingham and Sanbornton, N. H., Mori- 
By LEONARD A. MORRISON. 8vo, 

A. WILLIAMS & Co. Boston, Mass., 


sons, etc. 


pp- 468. 

1880. 

This elaborate account of the Morrisons, of 
America, is prefixed bya history of the family in 
Scotland and the adjacent island of Lewis. The 
name is Gaelic, and is by some supposed to mean 
Maryson (son or disciple of Mary), by others son 
of Maurice, by others Moor’s son from the 
Gaelic Mhor. Until the beginning of the present 
century it was spelled in many ways, but now the 
form Morrison, in use in the American branch, is 
common in Scotland, England and Ireland. 
The Morison family of Lewis Island of Clan Mac 
Ghillemhuire, claim descent from the son of the 
King of Lochlann, and were the hereditary 
Judges of Lewis. Their traditions were 
gathered by Capt. F. W. L. Thomas, of the 
Royal Navy, who published them in pamphlet 
form. He brings down the story to the last 
Brieve of Lewis in 1600, at which point it is 
taken up by the author of the present volume 
and brought down to 1880. 
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The American branch of the Morrison family 
is of what is now commonly termed Scotch- 
Irish descent. This name is given to the des- 
cendants of those Scotch families which emigra- 
ted to Ireland at the instigation of King James 
I, in 1612, and settled in the province of Ulster. 
Here in 1613 was founded at Ballycorry, in the 
County of Antrim, the first Presbyterian Church 
ever established in Ireland. Later in the reign 
of Charles II., the persecutions of James, his 
brother, Viceroy of Scotland, drove numbers 
from that kingdom to join their Protestant 
countrymen. Among them were the ancestors 
of the Scotch-Irish colony which crossed the sea 
and settled in Londonderry, New Hampshire, in 
1719. The Morisons are found here and are 
supposed to be among the first settlers. Some of 
the name were at the siege of Londonderry, 
Ireland, in 1688-89. 

The American genealogy begins with the his- 
tory of John Morison, of Londonderry, N. H., 
who died in 1736, and is followed by a record of 
the descendants of his eight children, comprising 
altogether eight generations. They are numer- 
ous in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. Among the illustrations, 


which are chiefly portraits of prominent men of 
the name, there is also a map of Londonderry with 
indications of the homesteads of the Morisons 
among the one hundred and nineteen men to 
whom the charter of the town was granted in 


1719. The book is a creditable addition to 
American genealogies. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE NORTHWEST BY JOHN NICOLET, IN 1634, 
with a sketch of his life by C. W. BuTTEr- 
FIELD, 16mo, pp. 113. ROBERT CLARKE & 
Co., Cincinnati, 1881. 

John Nicolet was the first of civilized men to 
set foot upon any portion of what is now known 
as the Northwest, and the first to bring to the 
knowledge of the world the existence of a fresh 
water lake—Lake Michigan—westward of Lake 
Huron. The principal sources from which his 
interesting narrative of personal enterprise and 
daring has been drawn, are the Jesuit relations, 
without which the ex'sting knowledge of the 
country as it appeared to the earlier visitors 
would be meagre, indeed. 

Nicolet arrived from France in 1618, was 
immediately selected by Champlain as a suitable 
person to carry out his policy with the Indians, 
and dispatched to the Algonquins of Isle des 
Allumettes in the Ottawa River, where he soon 
acquired their language and was recognized as 
one of the nati n. Later he returned to the 
post at Quebec and became Indian interpreter, 
and was in high favor with Champlain, who de- 
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veloped to him his schemes of exploration in the 
unknown Western country. 

The date of the mission is not definitely set- 
tled, but in the opinion of Mr. Butterfield there 
can be no doubt that Nicolet visited the coun- 
tries lying to the Northward and Northwestward 
of the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, in the 
years 1634 and 1635. The probable line of 
travel is ingeniously traced through the Sault St. 
Marie to the waters of Lake Superior. 

After his return to Quebec in 1637, Nicolet 
married Marguerite Couillard, a god-child of 
Champlain, and continued his residence at Three 
Rivers, being employed as commissary and inter- 
preter until his death, which was occasioned by 
the loss of a vessel on board which he was em- 
barked during a severe tempest on the St. Law- 
rence in October, 1642, The River St. John, 
near Montreal, took its name from the enter- 
prising Jesuit, and a county in Canada bears the 
name and recalls the services of Nicolet to this 
day. 


THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN AND 
THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS, 1781. By 
HEnrY P. JOHNSTON. Illustrated, 16mo, pp. 
206. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 1881. 


We heartily commend this excellent mono- 
graph of the Yorktown Campaign as a most 
instructive and readable narrative, which, while 
accurate in detail and well worth the careful at- 
tention of the precise historian, is, at the same 
time, in its graphic style, abundantly adapted to 
the popular taste. Mr. Johnson has made ample 
use, not only of the earlier known records, but 
also of the numerous documents, narratives, dia- 
ries, and letters in original or translated in the 

es of the Magazine of American History, 
Vols. VII. and VIII. 

The Harpers have illustrated the volume in 
their usual abundance and taste —with portraits, 
map3, plans, and views, the frontispiece being a 
plate of Trumbull’s picture of the surrender of 
Cornwallis in the Yale Art Gallery, New Haven, 
the original sketch of the large picture in the 
Rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
HIsTORICAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 1879. 
Publication Fund Series, X. 8vo. pp. 531. 
Printed for the Society, New York, 1877. 
The Colden Letter Books. Vol. II., 1765— 
1775. 

The last issue of the Society under its publica- 
tion fund was in 1879 of the first volume of the 
Colden Letter Books, covering the period 1760 
—1765—a notice of which apse in the Mag- 
azine [III. 642]. Among the valuable popers 
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preserved by the New York Society there are 
none of greater value to the student of Colonial 
History than this famous collection; and this 
volume contains those of the deepest interest. 
Governor Colden was the arbituary Governor 
who held to his opinion with Scotch tenacity and 
only consented to surrender the odious stamps at 
the very last moment. His correspondence is 
thoroughly characteristic of the man; clear, 
argumentative, occasionally narrow-minded, and 
sometimes ill-tempered. Having power and au- 
thority, the sturdy loyalist opposed to the last the 
rising spirit of revolution and held fast to his 
loyal faith in the House of Hanover and British 
institutions, The index to these volumes covers 
forty-five pages and is a model for imitation in 
work of this character. 


’S ALT MARIK-HAUS MITTES IN D’R 
SCHTADT UN Dik ALTE’ ZEITE’ E’N CENTEN- 
NIAL POEM IN PENNSYLVANISCH DEUTSCH, 
IN ZWE DHEL Bet H. L. FIscHeEr (mit Illus- 
trations). 8vo, 273, printed at the office of 
the York Republican, York, Penn, 1879. 

THE CENTRE SQUARE MARKET HOUSE IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. A Centennial Poem in Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. 


In a little sheet which accompanies this pecu- 
liar volume, we find that the unfamiliar dialect 
is that of York County, and indeed that of the 


entire State. A good authority says of the 
poem that it reminds the reader of Tenier’s old 
Flemish paintings It will no doubt serve to 
preserve a language now fast passing away, and 
the memory of old manners and customs. A 
glossary will help the student ambitious to add 
this strange idiom to his polyglot knowledge 


REPORTS ON THE ESTATE OF SIR 
ANDREW CHADWICK, AND THE RECENT PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE CHADWICK ASSOCIATION 
IN REFERENCE THERETO. By EDMUND CHAD- 
WICK, Chairman, and James Boardman, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Chadwick Associa- 
tion, with appendices, chiefly reprints of of- 
ficial documents, to which is prefixed the 
Life and History of Sir Andrew Chadwick, 
etc., by JOHN OLDFIELD CHADWICK. 4to, pp. 
302. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., London. 
Cuas, L. Woopwarp, New York, 1881. 


The introduction to this elegant volume by 
Mr. J. O. Chadwick states the sketch of the 
life of Sir Andrew to be an amplification of a 
series of articles written at the close of the year 
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1879 for the information of the numerous mem- 
bers of the Chadwick tribe in the United States, 
which were published in the Ithaca Journal, 
New York. Sir Andrew seems to have lived 
and died in a mysterious manner, and to have 
left behind him not a letter or paper besides his 
will and codicils and one affidavit. Sir Andrew 
Chadwick was knighted by Queen Anne in June, 
1709-10, which seems to be about the first that 
is known of him. He was married in 1718, 
There was no issue by this marriage. He died 
in 1761, aged 92, leaving behind him a property 


‘in real and personal estate valued at a little over 


three thousand pounds. The property was car- 
ried into Chancery, yielded a rich harvest to law- 
yers, gave infinite trouble to the heirs and laid 
the foundation of a tradition which it is the pur- 
pose of this volume to dissipate. We commend 
it tothose whom it may concern. Its arguments 
and conclusions may save much time, much labor 
and more disappointment. 


REPORT UPON UNITED STATES GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYS WEST OF THE ONF- 
HUNDREDTH MERIDIAN, in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Geo. M. Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, under the direction of Brigadier- 
General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, 
U. S. Army. Vol. VII., Archeology. 4to, 
pp. 497. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1879. 

Seven volumes, accompanied by one topo- 
graphical and one geological atlas, embrace re- 
ports upon geographical surveys of the territory 
of the United States west of the one-hundredth 
meridian of longitude from Greenwich, as fol- 
lows: I., Geographical Report ; II., Astronomy 
and Barometric Hypsometry ; III., Geology and 
Mineralogy; IV., Paleontology; V., Zodlogy ; 
VI., Botany ; VII., Archeology. 

The last of these embraces reports on the arch- 
zeological and ethnological collections from the 
vicinity of Santa Barbara, California, and from 
ruined pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico, and 
certain interior tribes, by Frederick W. Putnam, 
with an appendix of Indian Vocabularies, re- 
vised and prepared by Albert S. Gatschet ; the 
volume is illustrated by a colored frontispiece, 
showing the Cachina, a sacred dance, at the 
Zuni Pueblo, New Mexico ; twenty plates illus- 
trative of weapons, domestic instruments and 
ornaments, and one hundred and thirty-five text 
cuts, 

The Relation or Diary of the voyage of Cabrillo 
in 1542 to 1543, for the discovery of the passage 
of the South Sea at the North, is printed in a 
translation in full, and there is also a report on 
the operations of a special,exploring party of the 
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survey, who endeavored to identify the places 
mentioned by him in the vicinity of Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


RESOURCES OF SOUTHWEST VIR- 
GINIA, showing the mineral deposits of Iron, 
Coal, Zinc, Copper and Lead ; also the Staples 
of the various Counties, methods of Trans- 
portation, access, etc, Illustrated by numer- 
ous plates and a large colored map representing 
the geography, geology and topography of the 
country. By C. R. Boyp, E. M. 8vo, pp. 
321. JOHN WILEY & Sons, New York, 1881. 
As the writer of this well digested and most 

practical volume correctly says at the outset of 

his work, ‘‘ The great and crying need of Vir- 
ginia now is not so much the continuance of a sui- 
cidal strife over an issue already determined by 
the highest law and usage, but that her people 
should forget all animosities, and labor together 
to build up and largely enhance the financial 
power of such communities in the State as are 
capable of further development. This can be 
done,”’ he adds, ‘‘ by showing up its resources in 

a proper manner.” This the author has done in 

an attractive way, and he has clearly shown 

the truth of the old assertion that Virginia is 
naturally one of the richest States in the Union. 


That she will ever attract capital from beyond 
her limits, without the reéstablishment of the 
State debt on a firm basis, is not probable. 


MEMORIAL OF JOHN AUGUSTUS 
SMULL. Edited by WILLIAM H. Ec.ir, M.D. 
Large paper, 8vo, pp. 50. LANE S. Hart. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1881. 


The subject of this memoir, one of the repre- 
sentative men of the State of Pennsylvania, was 
the descendant of George Count Von Schmull, 
who left Yodesberg on the Rhine and fled from 
persecution in Europe to the Pennsylvania Col- 
ony. He settled near Germantown, Penn., and 
married there Susanna Le Van, a young Hugue- 
not. John A. Smull, his descendant, was born 
at Harrisburg. At the age of seventeen he was 
appointed page to the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
and soon won the hearts and the esteem of the 
members by his skill and fidelity. In 1861 he 
was made Resident Clerk in the new office of 
that name. In 1867 he published a Legislative 
HandBook of Rules and Practice, which has 
been for the last ten years published annually as 
a State document, He died on the night of the 
gth July, 1879, and the voluntary testimonials to 
his service abundantly justify the sympathetic me- 
moir which Dr. Egle offers as a tribute of friend- 
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ship to the dead and the living of this ancient 
family. 


THE HISTORY OF HERNANDO DE 
Soro AND FLoRIDA; OR, RECORD OF THE 
EVENTS OF FIFTY-SIX YEARS FROM I512 TO 
1568. By BARNARD SHIPP. 8vo, pp. 689. 
COLLINS, Printer (and for sale by ROBERT A. 
TRIPPLE). Philadelphia, 1881. 

This interesting volume, of which the edition 
is limited to five hundred copies, cost the author 
more than eight years in the preparation. The 
peninsula of Florida was discovered by Ponce 
de Leon on Pascua Florida (Palm Sunday), 1£12, 
whence its name of Florida. The territory to 
which the name was originally given was, how- 
ever, extended by grants of the Emperor subse- 
quently made, until in 1527 its ocean boundary 
extended from the river of Palms (Santander) to 
Bacallaos, Newfoundland. In his preface the 
author informs us that ‘‘ it is the accounts of the 
events which occurred in this vast country, from 
the year 1513 to the year 1568, which have been 
so arranged on the following pages as to form a 
continuous history of Florida during that period 
of sixty years.” And in view of the close re- 
lation of the history of the discovery of the At- 
lantic coast, with that of Mexico or New Spain, 
a general view is also presented of the relation 
of affairs in the Indies or Spanish possessions in 
America. The interior of Florida was first ex- 
plored by Narvaez in 1527, when Cabezo de 
Vaca crossed the continent to the Pacific, and 
finally reached the city of Mexico, ‘This expe- 
dition was followed by that of Hernando De 
Soto, who landed at Tampa Bay, in Florida, in 
1539, and marched inland to the Arkansas river, 
where he died in 1542. After his death his troops 
continued their march as far as to the Trinity 
river, of Texas, whence they returned to the 
mouth of the Arkansas. Irom these two expe- 
ditions Europe first gained knowledge of the 
interior of the great country which bore the 
name of Florida, of its topography and its in- 
habitants. It was more than a century later 
that La Salle and his successors explored the 
mouth of the Mississipi and the Delta region, 
To illustrate these several journeys, accurate 
copies of the earliest maps have been introduced, 
and the author has endeavored to identify all 
the various points marked upon it. The text 
itself is necessarily a compilation. In the well- 
told narrative the relations of the actors in the 
scenes described have becn mainly relied upon, 
The book is divided into three volumes, without 
page distinction. The first is entitled Hernando 
de Soto and Florida; the second, History of 
the Conquest of Florida; the third, again Her- 
nando de Soto and Florida. Such examination 
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as it has been possible to make of a subject so 
extensive, and treated in such minuteness of 
detail justifies the claim of the author that ‘‘in 
this book may be acquired a knowledge of nearly 
all the particulars of one of the most daring ex- 
peditions ever undertaken by the bravest of the 
early Spanish adventurers in America, and which 
has but a single parallel in the annals of the 
new world ” 


INDIAN NAMES OF PLACES, ETC., IN 
AND ON THE BORDERS OF CONNECTICUT; WITH 
INTERPRETATION OF SOME OF THEM by J. 
HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 8vo, pp. 93. Hart- 
ford, 1881. 


Mr. Trumbull has been long recognized as the 
authoritative interpreter of the dialects of the 
Algonkin language. In 1870 he published in 
the second volume of the Connecticut Historical 
Society’s collections a paper on ‘‘ The Composi- 
tion of Indian Geographical names.” This, with 
sundry corrections and additions, forms the 
present work. The author frankly avows its in- 
completeness, but every addition to the limited 
store of knowledge on subjects of this nature, 
which can only be satisfactorily treated by those 
who make of thema special study, is eagerly wel- 
comed, and should be placed in type to secure 
them against danger of possible loss, 


KING’S MOUNTAIN AND ITS HEROES. 
History of the battle of King’s Mountain, 
October 7th, 1780, and the events which led 
to it. By LyMAn C. Draper, LL.D. With 
steel portraits, maps and plans. 8vo, pp. 612. 
PETER G. THOMSON. Cincinnati, 1881. 


This elaborate and complete history of what 
has been termed the pivotal action of the 
Southern Campaign, has occupied the leisure of 
its accomplished author for more than forty 
years. The collection of materials was begun 
in 1839, when there were still survivors of the 
memorable struggle to relate its incidents. In 
1815 there was a gathering at King’s Mountain 
to re-inter the remains of those who fell on the 
field. In 1855 there was a memorable celebra- 
tion, and General John S. Preston and the Hon. 
George Bancroft were the speakers. On the 7th 
October, 1880, the centennial anniversary was 
commemorated with military and civicpomp. On 
this occasion the Hon. John W., Daniel was the 
orator of the day, and poems were read by Paul 
H. Hayne and Clara Durgan McLean, and the 
new massive granite monument was unveiled. 

In the twenty chapters of which the mono- 
graph is composed, the reader will find in addi- 
tion toa minute relation of the campaign and 
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biographical sketches of the principal actors on 
both sides, a succinct narrative of the events of 
the Revolution in the Southern States. An ap- 
pendix contains the Diary of Lieut. Allaire, of 
Ferguson’s corps, several Whig narratives, and 
the official documents. Other information bear- 
ing upon the campaign may be found in the 
manuscript Letter Book of General Gates, be- 
longing to Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett, of New 
York city, the first part of which, from June 
2Ist to 31st August, was published in the Maga- 
zine of American History in October, 1880 [V., 
281]. 

The volume is elegantly illustrated with nu- 
merous steel portraits by our best engravers, a 
number of appropriate sketches and excellent 
maps. The publisher deserves the highest 
praise for the thoroughness with which his part 
of the work has been executed. 

Mr. Draper announces his purpose, from the 
materials he has gathered for the work, to pub- 
lish a BORDER SERIES, embracing in its sweep 
the whole frontier, from New York and Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. There is no more com- 
petent hand than his, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
PEGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, 
showing the Operation, Expenditures, and 
Condition of the Institution for the year 
1879. 8vo. pp. 631. Government Printing 
Office, 1880. 

The Report of Professor Baird, the distin- 
guished Secretary of this Institution, points out 
a number of interesting and important incidents 
in its history, the most noteworthy being the 
memorial services held in the United States 
Capitol in honor of Professor Henry, and the 
commencement of work upon the new fire-proof 
building for the National Museum. 

In December, 1879, a bill was iatroduced into 
Congress appropriating the sum of twenty thous- 
and dollars for the erection of a statue of 
Joseph Henry on the grounds of the Institution. 
Since that time a modification of this bill has 
passed both houses of Congress, and received 
the approval of the President June Ist, 1880. 
Its provisions authorize the Regents to contract 
with W. W. Story for a statue in bronze, and 
appropriate for the expense of the same, 
including foundation and pedestal, the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars. Announcement is made 
of the contents of the volumes in course of 
preparation. 

The archeologist will be particularly interested 
by the study of Mr. Knight of the savage weapons 
at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Dr. Havard’s paper on the French Half Breeds 
of the Northwest is of peculiar value. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CoNVENTION held at Chicago, I1l., June, 1880, 
&c. 8vo. John B. Jeffery Printing House, 
Chicago, 1881. 

WoRKING DRAWINGS, AND How TO MAKE 
AND UsE THeM, &c. By Lewis M. Haupt. 
12mo, Joseph M. Stoddard & Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1881. 

SPECIAL ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS Passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
at the January Session, 1881. 8vo. The 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, 
1881. 

Laws AND RESOLVES (General and Special) 
Passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
during the Session of 1881. 8vo, Rand, 
Avery & Co., Boston. 





A Discourst COMMEMORATIVE OF THE LIFE 
AND SERVICES OF THE LATE WILLIAM BEACH 
LAWRENCE. Pronounced before the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, 
May 5, 1881. By Charles Henry Hart. © Pam- 
plet 8vo. Edward Stern & Co. (Reprinted 
from the Penn, Monthly for June, 1881). Phila- 
delphia, 1881. 

A CENTENNIAL ADDRESS, delivered in the San- 
ders Theatre at Cambridge, June 7, 1881, be- 
fore the Massachusetts Medical Society. By 
Samuel Abbott Green, M. D. Pamphlet 8vo. 
John Wilson & Co., Cambridge. Groton, 1881. 





EARLY NoTICES OF THE MIssouRI RIVER AND 
INDIANS. By John P. Jones. Pamplet 8vo. 
(Reprinted from the Kansas City Review of 
Science and Industry, for June, 1881.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEDICATION OF HODGSON 
HALLt by the Georgia Historical Society on the 
occasion of its Thirty-Seventh Anniversary, 
February 14, 1876. Pamplet 8vo. J. H. 
Estill, Savannah. 

PARIS MEMORIAL, 1790-1880. Re-interment of 
Col. Isaac Paris. Pamphlet 8vo. (No imprint). 

JAMEs SMITHSON AND His BEQuEstT. By Wil- 
liam J. Rhees. Smithsonian. Miscellaneous 
Collections, 330. Pamphlet 8vo. Washing- 
ton, 1880. 





AMERICAN PorK. Results of an Investigation 
made under Authority of the Department of 
State of the U. S. Pamplet 8vo. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1881. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Reports from the Consuls of the 
U.S. on the Commerce, Manufactures, etc., 
of the Consular Districts; No. 7. May, 1881. 
Published by the Department of State. Pam- 
phlet 8vo. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1881. 

FIFTY YEARS OF FREEDOM IN BELGIUM ; Educa- 
tion in Malta; Third International Geograph- 
ical Congress at Venice in 1881; Illiteracy 
and Crime in France; School Savings Banks 
and Education in Sheffield. Depariment of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education. Pamphlet 
8vo. Washington, 1881. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. Edited by Prof. Otis T. 
Mason, Columbia College. Washington, D. 
C. en the American Naturalist, June, 
1881.) Pamphlet 8vo. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
Second Annual Report of the Executive Com 
mittee, 1880-81. Presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Institute, Boston May 21, 
1881. Pamphlet 8vo. John Wilson & Son, 
Cambridge, 1881. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
A Priced and Classified List of Books Recom- 
mended for General Reading, etc. Compiled 
by W. G. Sumner, David A. Wells, W. E. 
Foster, R. L. Dugdale and G. H. Putnam. 
Economic Tracts, No. 11, Series of 1880-81. 
Pamphlet 8vo. Society for Political Educa- 
tion, New York, 1881. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, HISTORICAL AND GENEA- 
LOGICAL, Edited by William H. Egle, M. D., 
M. A. Part I. 4to. Telegraph Printing 
and Binding House, Harrisburg, Pa., 1881. 

MANUELA PAREDES. No Name Series. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1881. 


16mo. 





MILITARY History oF ULysses S. GRANT, 
from April, 1861 to April, 1865. By Adam 
Badeau, Brevet Brigadier-General United 
States Army, Late Military Secretary and Aid- 
de-Camp to the General-in-Chief. 3 vols., 
8vo. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1881. 

ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. By Richard 
Grant White. 16mo. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, 1881, 


Count AGéNnor DE GASPARIN. By Thomas 


Borel. Translated from the French by O. O. 
Howard. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1881. 
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Oscoop’s WHITE Mountains. A Hand-book 
for Travelers, with six Maps and six Pano- 
ramas. Fourth Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. 16mo. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston, 1881. 


ANNALS OF BROOKDALE, a New England Vil- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 


lage. 12mo. 
delphia, 1881. 
THE Mosaic ERA; a Series of Lectures on 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
By John Monro Gibson, M. A., D. D. 8vo. 
Anson D. F, Randolph & Co., New York. 


ZUNI AND THE ZUNIANS. By Tilly E. Stevenson. 
8vo, pamphlet. Washington, [1881]. 


YEAR Book CITY oF CHARLESTON, S. C., 1880. 
8vo. The News and Courier Book Presses. 
Charleston, S. C., [1881]. 


CONSTITUTION OF CANADA The British North 
America Act, 1867; its interpretation, to 
which is added the Quebec Resolutions of 
1864, and the Constitution of the United 
States. By John Doutre. 8vo. John Lovell 
& Son. Montreal, 1880. 


THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS. By James Tay- 
lor. 16mo. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
New York, [1881]. 

NATHANAEL GREENE. An examination of some 
statements concerning Major-Gereral Greene 
in the ninth volume of Bancroft’s History of 
the United States. By George Washington 
Greene, 8vo. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
States. Reports from the Consuls of the 
United States on the Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, etc., of the Consular Districts. No. 8. 
June, 1881. 8vo. Pamphlet. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1881. 


Tue ‘‘Spoits” SySTEM AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM IN THE CusTOM HOUSE AND Post 
OFFicE AT NEw York. By Dorman B. Eaton. 
Civil Service Reform Association Publications, 
No. 3. 12mo. Pamphlet. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York, 1881. 


PURPOSES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. Publication No. 1. 12mo. 
Pamphlet. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 
1881, 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE ‘‘ Sports ” System IN 
THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 1829-30. Re- 
printed from Parton’s Life of Jackson. Civil 
Service Reform Association Publications, No. 
2. I2mo. Pamphlet. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York, 1881, 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY. Transmitted in response to Senate 
Resolution Feb. 8, 1881, calling for certain 
information in relation to nominations and 
appointments in the New York Custom House, 
etc. Senate Doc. 46th Congress, 3d Session. 
8vo. Pamphlet. 

THE REGULATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. Senate Doc. 46th Congress, 
3d Session. Report 872. 8vo. Pamphlet. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1881. 


ERRORS IN CANADIAN HIsToRY, CULLED FROM 
‘* PRIZE ANSWERS.” By Fred. A. McCord, 
8vo. Dawson Brothers. Montreal, 1880. 


AMERICAN VERSION—THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
With the Readings and Renderings preferred 
by the American Committee of Revision incor- 
porated into the Text, by Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, D. D. t12mo. Fords, Howard & 
Hurlbert. New York, 1881. 


NEw MANUAL OF GENERAL History. For the 
use of Colleges, High Schools, Academies, etc. 
Part I. Ancient History. By John J. Ander- 
son. I2mo. Clark & Maynard. New York, 
1881. 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. Vol. I. 1783- 
1801. By James Schouler. 12mo. W. H. 
& O. H. Morrison. Washington, 1880. 


SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG LAWYERS. An ad- 
dress delivered at the Commencement of 
Columbia Law School, May 18, 1881. 8vo. 
Pamphlet. Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding 
Co. New York, 1881. 


RAND, McNALLY & Co.’s NEw INDEXED Busi- 
NESS ATLAS AND SHIPPER’S GUIDE. Ninth 
Edition. Folio. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Chicago, 1881. 


THE LiFe, TRAVELS AND LITERARY CAREER 
oF BAYARD TAYLOR. By Russell H. Con- 
well. 8vo. D.Lothrop & Co. Boston. 














PLAIN USES OF THE BLACKBOARD AND SLATE, 
ETc. By Rev. W. F. Crafts. To which is 
added Illustrative Teaching in the Primary or 
Infant School, by Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 8vo. 
Ward & Drummond. New York. 


CAMP AND CABIN. Sketches of Life and Travel 
in the West, By Rossiter W. Raymond. 
12mo. Fords, Howard & Hurlbert. New 
York, 1880. 

PUNCTOATION AND OTHER TYPOGRAPHICAL 
MATTERS, for the use of Printers, Authors, 
etc. By Marshall T. Bigelow. 12mo, Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, 1881. 





EARLY CHICAGO. Fort Dearborn. An address 
at the unveiling of the Memorial Tablet: to 
mark the site of the Block House, May 21, 
1881, under the auspices of the Chicago His- 
torical Society, with Notes and Appendix. 
By Hon. John Wentworth, LL.D. Fergus 
Historical Series No. 16. S8vo. Pamphlet. 
Fergus Printing Co. Chicago, 1881. 

ADDRESS AT THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE 
OF COLONEL WILLIAM PRESCOTT, on Banker 
Hill, June 17, 1881. By Robert C. Win- 
throp. 8vo, pamphlet. Joh1 Wilson & Son, 
Cambridge, 1881. 

PoINTS OF HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. By John Lord, LL.D. 8vo. A.S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, 1881. 





Porms. By C. D. Bradlee. Third Series, 1881. 
8vo, pamphlet, David Clapp & Son, Boston, 
1881. 


PINNOCK’s IMPROVED EDITION OF Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the In- 
vasion of Julius Czesar to the death of George 
II., with a continuation to the year 1872, etc. 
By William C. Taylor, LL.D, 106th Ameri- 
can, from the 35th English edition. 12mo. 
Charles De Silver & Sons, Philadelphia, 1881. 





A HISTORY OF THE SURRENDER OF THE BRIT- 
ISH FORCES TO THE AMERICANS AND FRENCH 
AT YORKTOWN, VA. 8vo, pamphlet. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HIsTorI- 
CAL SocieTy. Vol. XVIII. r880-81. 8vo. 
John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, 1881. 


THE DACOTAH TriBESs, Their beliefs, and our 
duty to them outlined. By Henry B. Car- 
rington, 8vo. Salem Press, Salem, Mass., 
1881. 
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GENERAL LAFAYETTE IN VIRGINIA IN 1824 AND 
1825. An account of his triumphant progress 
through the State. Compiled by Robert D. 
Ward. 8vo. Pamphlet. West, Johnston & 
Co., Richmond, 1881. 

THE REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, made April 27th, 
1881, with remarks upon the Revolutionary 
Order Books in possession of the Society. By 
Nathaniel Paine. 8vo. Privately printed, 
Worcester, 1881. 

THE FATE OF MADAME La Tour. A tale of 
Great Salt Lake. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 
12mo. Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, New York, 
1881. 

YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL HANDBOOK. Histori- 
cal and topographical guide to the Yorktown 
Peninsula, etc. By John Austin Stevens. 
16mo. Pamphlet. C. A. Coffin & Rogers, 
New York, 1881. 

GALILEE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Rev. 
Selah Merrill, D. D., with an introduction by 
Rev. A. P. Peabody. D. D 12mo. Boston 
Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, 
1881. 

THE Two HUNDRED AND ForRTY-THIRD AN- 

NUAL RECORD OF THE ANCIENT AND HONOR- 

ABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF MASSACHU- 


SETTS, Sermon by Rev. Robert Collyer. 
8vo, pamphlet. Alfred Mudge & Son, Bos- 
ton, 1881. 


SPECIAL REPorRT OF NEW YorK STATE Sur- 
VEY on the Preservation of the Scenery of 
Niagara Falls, and Fourth Annual Report on 
the Triangulation of the State for the year 
1879. James T. Gardner, Director. 8vo, 
pamphlet. Charles Van Benthuysen & Sons, 
Albany, 1880. 

HISTORY OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OF- 
FICE (at Washington, D. C.), with a brief 
Record of the Public Printing for a Century, 
1789-1881. By R. W. Kerr. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Inquirer Printing and Publishing Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa, 

TWELFTH REUNION—SOCIETY OF THE ARMY 
OF THE CUMBERLAND, Toledo, Ohio, Sep- 
tember, 1880. Robert Clarke & Co , Cincin- 
nati, 1881. 

THE FOREIGNER IN CHINA, By L. N. Wheeler, 
D.D. With an introduction by Prof. W. C. 
Sawyer, Ph. D. 12mo. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago, 1881. 
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’S ALT MARIK—HAUS MITTFSIN DIE SCHTADT 


in Die Alte Zeite. Ein Centennial Poem in 
Pennsylfanisch Deutsch in Zwe Dhel Bei. 
H. L. Fischer. (Mit Illustrations). 8vo. 
York Republican, York, Pa., 1879. 


RICHMOND, VA. A Guide to and Description 
of its Principal Places and Objects of Interest. 
By Daniel Murphy. 16mo, pampblet. J. 
W. Randolph & English, Richmond, 1881. 


ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE CITY COUN- 
CIL AND CITIZENS OF BosTON, July 4, 1881, 
by George Washington Warren. 8vo, pam- 
phlet. Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, 1881. 


A POETICAL EPISTLE TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Esq., Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of 
the United States of America, by Rev. Charles 
Henry Wharton, D.D., from the original 
manuscript belonging to David Pulsifer, with 
an appendix. Printed for David Pulsifer. 
12mo, pamphlet. Rand, Avery & Co., Boston, 
1881, 

THE HIisTory OF HERNANDO DE SOTO AND 
FLORIDA; or, Records of the Events of Fifty- 
six Years, from 1512 to 1568. By Barnard 
Shipp. 8vo. Collins, Philadelphia, 1881. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH- 
WEST BY JOHN NICOLET IN 1634, with a 
Sketch of his Life by C. W. Butterfield. 
8vo. Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati, 1881. 

REMINISCENCES OF Two YEARS IN THE U. S. 
Navy. By John M. Batten, B. E., M. D. 
Printed for the Author. 8vo. Inquirer Print- 
ing and Publishing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1881. 


AN ACCOUNT OF RECENT PROGRESS IN GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY for the years 1879 and 1880. 
By George W. Hawes. 8vo, pamphlet. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1881. 


FRENCH EXILES OF LOUISIANA. By J. T. 
Lindsay. 8vo. W. B. Smith & Co., New 
York [1881], 

AMONG THE Sioux oF Dakota. Eighteen 
Months’ Experience as an Indian Agent. By 
Captain D, C. Poole. 8vo. D, Van Nostrand, 
New York, 1881. 

MINUTES AND REPORTS. General Conference 
of the Congregational Churches in Maine, and 
Maine Missionary Society, 1881. 8vo, pamph- 
let. John H. Bacon, Bangor, 1881. 
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SiR JOHN FRANKLIN. By A. H. Beesly, M. A. ' 
8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1881. 


REPORTS ON THE EsraTE OF SIR ANDREW 
CHADWICK, and the recent Proceeding of the 
Chadwick Association. By Edmund ¢ had- 
wick and James Boardman. With Appendix, 
to which is prefixed the Life and History of 
Sir Andrew Chadwick, by John Oldfield 
Chadwick. 4to. Simpkin, Miller & Co., 
London. Charles L. Woodward, N. Y., 1881. 


IN MEMORIAM : Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, the 
Twentieth President of the United States. A 
Discourse by the Rev. Thomas H. Robinson, 
D.D., Sept. 25th, 1881. 8vo, pamphlet. Tele- 
graph Printing Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 1881. 


THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. Its 
Disappointments, Compensations, and Les- 
sons. A Sermon preached Sept. 25th, 1881. 
By George S. Chambers. 8vo pamphlet. 
Lane S. Hart, Harrisburg, Pa., 1881. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE COR- 
RECT ARMS OF HE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
with Appendix Letter of H. A. Homes. 8vo, 
pamphlet. Weed, Parsons, & Co., Albany, 
1881. 


A SERMON. By C. D. Bradlee, Sept. 25, 1881, 
the first Sunday after the death of Hon. James 
A. Garfield, LL.D., President of the United 
States. 12mo, pamphlet. Nathan Sawyer & 
Son, Boston, 1881. 


THe YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN AND THE SURREN- 
DER OF CORNWALLIS, 1781. By Henry P. 
Johnston. Illustrated, 8vo, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1881, 


. 


REPORT OF PROF. SPENCER F. BAtirD, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, for 1880. 8vo, 
pamphlet. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1881. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish 
‘*Tn the Brush ; or, an old time social, political 
and religious life in the Southwest,” by the Rev. 
Hamilton W. Pierson, D.D., ex-President of 
Cumberland College, Kentucky, author of 
“* Jefferson at Monticello.” The reputation of 
this gentleman as a popular lecturer is well estab- 
lished. The volume will consist of about 300 
pages, I12mo, and be fully illustrated. 
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